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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Current comment upon art matters in Europe and America—The great Inness sale, and 
notable new work by American artists—With engravings of representative 
paintings and statues. 


y= paintings were placed upon hailed with general satisfaction by al- 
the free list of the Wilson tariff most all concerned. Asin the case of 
bill, the enactment of ‘‘free art” was the international copyright law, it was 
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"A Reverie.” 
From the painting by R. Barthel—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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‘Learning to Plait.’’ 


From the painting by L. Buhi. 
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felt that a victory had been won for cor- 
rect principle, even though its results 
might be less striking and sudden than 
some of its advocates predicted. 

Time is needed fully to develop the 
effects of the new system. It has 
already strengthened the artistic ties 
between the Old World and the New, to 
the benefit of both. It has directly led 
to the establishment here of one or two 
foreign dealers previously unrepre- 
sented; and it has stimulated Euro- 
pean artists’ interest in our exhibitions 
and markets. Several, chiefly young 
Scotch painters, were represented in the 
recent display at the Philadelphia 
Academy; and a number of English 
artists have joined in sending over a 
collection of their work for sale. 

We may expect to see foreign names 
increasingly numerous in our exhibition 
catalogues. Native workers may find 
the keenness of professional competi- 
tion slightly enhanced, but they are not 
likely to complain. They will welcome 
opportunities of comparison between 
their work and that of their European 
contemporaries. 

* * * * 

AMERICA looks to Paris as the center 
of artistic taste. That our own art is 
not without appreciation there is shown 
by the exceptional distinction conferred 
upon an American by the managers of 
the Champs de Mars Salon, who have 
invited John La Farge to show, in con- 
nection with the regular spring exhibi- 
tion, a collection of his work on canvas 
and in glass. This is the first time, 
we believe, that such an honor has been 
accorded to any but a French artist. 

The compliment paid to Mr. La Farge 
is as well merited as it is gratifying. 
He deservedly ranks as one of the 
leaders of his profession in this country. 
Decoration, particularly in stained 
glass, is his specialty; but in every- 
thing he touches his work is of a high 
order, and remarkably original. 

* * * * 

AMONG the most successful exhibi- 
tions of the present season were those of 
the American Water Color Society, in 
New York, and the Boston Art Club. 
The former was marked by a generally 


high level of work, the latter by some 
notable exhibits among the small col- 
lection shown. 

At the Boston exhibition sculpture 
was admitted for the first time, and for 
the first time cash prizes were offered. 
The principal one went to the newly 
recognized department, being awarded 
toa graceful group, ‘‘ Boy with Heron,’’ 
by MacMonnies ; the second to a large 
decorative painting, ‘‘The Vintage 
Revel,” by R. V. V. Sewell. 

* * * * 

By the way, the decorations designed 
by Mr. MacMonnies for the Washington 
Arch in New York have recently been 
completed and unveiled. They consist 
of four fine reliefs—Peace and War on 
the front that looks up Fifth Avenue, 
Fame and Prosperity on the other side. 
The arch is now complete, with the ex- 
ception of some groups of sculpture. 

Mr. MacMonnies is a native of Brook- 
lyn, and was a pupil of St. Gaudens and 
of Falguiére. He now lives in Paris. 
The French government not long ago 
put a coveted feather in his cap by pur- 
chasing his ‘‘ Bacchante and Child ’’ for 
the Luxembourg. In this country, he 
won a wide popular reputation by the 
splendid fountain he designed for the 
Court of Honor at the World’s Fair. 

* * * * 

THE new Carnegie Gallery in Pitts- 
burgh has the pleasant embarrassment 
of having to decide what to do with an 
endowment of fifty thousand dollars a 
year. Such a revenue should be suffi- 
cient to make the Pittsburgh institu- 
tion a notable center of good art. It 
will not, of course, enable it to vie 
with the great European museums as a 
bidder for the famous works of the old 
masters. There are few Raffaelles and 
Titians in the market, nowadays, even 
at five times fifty thousand dollars. It 
would take a good many years, too, be- 
fore such an income could match the 
modern treasures of the Corcoran, or 
the more diversified collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum; still, with wise 
management, the Pittsburgh gallery 
may come before very long to rank with 
these older institutions. 

We repeat the suggestion made last 
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“Girls of Tangiers.” 


From the painting by N. Sichel—By permission of the Berlin Piotograplic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, 
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‘*Love's Token.” 


From the painting by E. Cipolla—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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‘* At the Meeting Place.” 
From the painting by H. Fechner—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


month to the trustees of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts—buy representa- 
tive American pictures. Good native 
art, as we all admit, stands lower in the 
market than good foreign work; for 


which reason it should attract those who 
have fixed sums to spend. But it is 
sure to rise in popular appreciation, and 


consequently in price. It will never be 
easier than it is now to acquire good 
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' Judith.” 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company of the statue by Emil Wolf. 
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“The Christian's Prayer." 
From the painting by M. Nonnenbruch—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 
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14 ARTISTS AND 


specimens of our earlier painters; and 

such a collection would be of great and 

increasing value and interest. Then, 

too, even in the cosmopolitan world of 

art the patriotic sentiment may have 

some influence. 
* * *% * 

WHILE mentioning the newer institu- 
tions, the older ones should not be for- 
gotten. Last year’s report of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, for instance, makes 
an important showing of valuable work. 
Although partially closed during much 
of the year for alteration and enlarge- 
ment, the building in Central Park was 
visited during 1894 by more than halfa 
million people, more than one third of 
the attendance being on Sunday after- 
noons. The expenditure for the year 
was $139,000; the funds on hand almost 
$600,000. Some valuable acquisitions 
have been made, and more than two 
hundred students have availed them- 
selves of the facilities given for copying, 
An exhibition of early American paint- 
ings is one of the projects now in view. 

* * * * 

PROBABLY no more popular idea for 
an exhibition of pictures was ever 
evolved than that of a ‘‘ Fair Women ”’ 
collection, originated last summer at 
the Grafton Gallery in London. The 
interest aroused by the exhibition given 
on the same lines at the Academy in 
New York was phenomenal; anda third, 
which is to open in Boston on the 11th 
of March, promises, at the time of writ- 
ing this, to be equally successful. 

Shows of this sort do not bring to- 
gether an assemblage of beautiful pic- 
tures; but they do provide an instructive 
conspectus of an important branch of 
painting ; they afford an exceptional 
opportunity of enlisting the support of 
‘* society ’’; and they possess a per- 
sonal element that appeals strongly to 
the public interest. 

* * * * 

THE sale of more than two hundred of 
the late George Inness’ paintings, held 
by his executors, confirmed the verdict 
of a previous sale, mentioned in this de- 
partment last month. Commercially 
speaking, our picture buying public de- 
clines to rate the best native talent with 
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French painters who stand on the same 
artistic plane. American pictures may 
be as good, but they are not ‘‘ the fash- 
ion.’’ The critics may persist that Inness 
was the equal of Corot, but his work 
brings one third of Corot’s prices. 

We have already spoken of Inness’ 
wonderful fertility as a factor in cheap- 
ening his canvases. No less than sixteen 
of those offered by his executors bore 
the date 1894—the year of his death. 
The auctioneer announced, in opening 
the sale, that for ten years before his 
death the painter had let nothing go for 
less than five hundred dollars, and that 
for eight years his prices at auction had 
averaged $2,160; but the average figure 
of this final sale was only about four 
hundred dollars. 

* * * * 

THE decoration of church interiors is 
an art in which American taste and 
achievement have made a remarkable 
advance in recent years. Our oldest 
type of a religious edifice, the Puritan 
‘‘meeting house,” was plain almost to 
repulsiveness; and the utmost simplicity 
is still, of course, a matter of principle 
with many Protestant denominations. 
The earlier efforts of the churches that 
aimed at richness of ornamentation 
were often open to the charge of tawdri- 
ness; but we now possess some really 
notable examples of architectural and 
artistic skill. 

Mr. Robert Reid recently finished a 
large altar piece for the well known 
church of the Paulist Fathers, in New 
York, which completes the decoration 
of what is as fine an interior as any in 
the country. Severely plain outside, the 
great building is beautiful and impress- 
ive within. Its fine stained glass, its 
altars—designed by Stanford White— 
and its great lamp, are all admirable 
things of their kind as well as mutually 
harmonious; and Mr. Reid's mural can- 
vas is a worthy addition. It isastrong 
and dignified composition, showing the 
martyrdom of St. Paul, and worthy of 
mention as a successful effort in a branch 
of painting in which contemporary 
American artists—perhaps for lack of 
opportunity—have hitherto achieved 
comparatively little. 








‘* Hospitality.”’ 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company of the statue by G. Blaser. 
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“The Holy Grail.’”” 
the painting by Charles Lanaelle. 
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*‘ Christ Adored by the Magi.”’ 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. G. Pfannschmidt. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


How tradition has gathered around the characters and events of the gospel story, and 
how art has embodied them in her masterpieces—Our scanty yet priceless 
records of the personal history of the Saviour. 


iin «ween the unspeakable im- 
portance of our Lord’s career on 
earth; considering the vast volume of 
matter that has been written upon it 
from the time of the Evangelists to our 
own day; considering the wide attention 
it attracted, almost from the outset, 


among the thousands who regarded it 
with diverse emotions of ‘intense love 
and reverence, of hatred, of resentment, 
of apprehension; considering all this, it 
is strange that we should have so com- 
paratively little authentic material for a 
personal history of Jesus Christ. 
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Scholars have said that the infinite 
chaos of lost things contains no greater 
treasure than the forgotten writings of 
the great Greek tragedians. More 


Christians reckon their chronology. 
That it occurred in winter is stated only 
by tradition, supported by probability, 
but by no proof. Its celebration on 





‘The Holy Family.” 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. Miller, 


valuable, surely, would be some author- 
itative record that would fill the many 
vacant spaces in the accounts we pos- 
sess of Him who was perfectly human as 
well as supremely divine. 

Of the thirty three years Christ spent 
on earth, thirty are almost entirely a 
blank to us. We have the wonderful 
story of His birth, but we do not know 
the date of that momentous event; most 
investigators fix it four years earlier 
than the accepted era from which 


December 25 is merely a continuation of 
the pagan festival of the Saturnalia. 

A few verses of Matthew’s gospel and 
a few verses of Luke’s are our sole 
record of Christ’s childhood. They tell 
of his circumcision, of his presentation 
in Jerusalem, of the visit of the ‘‘ wise 
men from the east,’’ of the flight to 
Egypt, of his precocious disputation in 
the Temple at his twelfth passover—of 
these five incidents and no more. The 
details added by such collections of fable 
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‘* Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. G. Pfannschmidt. 


and tradition as the Arabic ‘‘ Gospel of 
the Infancy,’’ are unworthy of any 
attention. 

The strange and striking episode of 
the wise men’s visit has especially 


“aroused the interest of scholars and the 


imagination of poets and painters. Who 
were these ‘‘star led chiefs,’’ these 
Magi as they are called in the Greek 
text, who brought gifts of gold and per- 
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"Christ in Gethsemane.’ 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by J. M. I. Iofmann, 
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fumes from some eastern land? None 
knows; they appear for an instant on 
the page of the most tremendous drama 
of history, and then vanish into the 
darkness from which they came. Tradi- 





relics. On the other hand, two of the 
greatest of the church’s fathers—Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom—place their num- 
bers at twelve. In Pfannschmidt’s 
painting (page 18), they appear as four. 


‘Come unto Me, All Ye That Labor and Are Heavy Laden.’’ 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by A. Dietrich. 


tion names and describes th2m—Mel- 
chior, a white haired old man; Balthasar, 
swarthy and of middle age; Caspar, a 
ruddy youth—or a negro, according to 
another version. Their skulls, pre- 
served in the cathedrat of Cologne, are 
perhaps as authentic as many other 


An authentic account of Christ’s per- 
sonal appearance would be deeply inter- 
esting. The type that prevails in medi- 
eval and modern pictures is based 
simply upon a vague artistic tradition; 
yet it agrees fairly well with the oldest 
written descriptions. The earliest of 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


“ Christ Raising Lazarus from the Dead.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographie Company after the painting by Rubens, 


these is given by John of Damascus, in 
the eighth century, and speaks of the 
Saviour as ‘ strikingly tall, with fair 
and slightly curling locks, dark eye- 
brows, an oval countenance, pale and 
olive complexion, bright eyes, a carriage 
slightly stooping, and a look expressive 
of patience, nobility, and wisdom.” 


Very similar terms are used in a 
letter that professes to be written by 
one Lentulus, ‘‘ president of the people 
of Jerusalem,” and a contemporary of 
Christ, but which is probably the work 
of some much later hand. According to 
this authority, Jesus’ hair was ‘‘ of the 
color of wine, with a parting in the 
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“' Christ’s Ascension.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by G, Biermann. 
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‘'The Three Marys at Christ’s Tomb." 
From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by G. Spangenberg. 


middle of the head. He has never been 
seen to laugh,’’ the writer adds, ‘‘ but 
oftentimes to weep. His stature is 
erect, and He is fair among the children 
of men.’’ It is interesting to note how 
painters have carried out these shadowy 
and unverified hints. 

In some religious pictures historical 
accuracy is studied; others—and this 
class is much more numerous—are sym- 


bolical or purely devotional. Very few 
are strictly correct from the viewpoint 
of the antiquarian. Take, for instance, 
the many representations of the Last 
Supper—a subject so suitable for altar 
pieces and for the refectories of convents, 
as well as so attractive in itself, that it 
has been painted more frequently than 
any event in the Saviour’s life, with the 
exception of His crucifixion. From 
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‘*Christ at Emmaus.” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by C. Miiller. 


Leonardo’s famous masterpiece to the 
recent painting engraved on page 21, 
almost every version of it shows the 
disciples sitting at table, whereas even 
the tyro in classical scholarship knows 
that the universal custom of the time of 
Jesus was to eat reclining on couches. 
Each of the four gospels is brief—a 


mere pamphlet, to our ideas; and their 
omissions and discrepancies are, as 
Canon Farrar justly says, ‘‘ such as we 
should expect, derived as they are from 
different witnesses, preserved at first in 
oral tradition only, and written eighteen 
hundred years ago at a period when 
minute circumstantial accuracy, as dis- 
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tinguished from perfect truthfulness, 
was little regarded.” Yet with these 
omissions and discrepancies—which are 
indeed a strong argument for their gen- 
uineness, if any argument be needed— 
they give us practically all the light 
we have upon the career and personality 





of Christ. The modern scholars who 
have written upon the subject have added 
little or nothing to our understanding 
of it. The gospels—brilliant and marvel- 
ous fragments, as they might almost be 
termed—paint the only Christ that we 
can ever know. 


Richard H. Titherington. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


WILLIAM J. 


LE MOYNE. 


The most finished of American stock company actors—His long stage career, and his 
ideas upon theatrical methods and traditions. 


HOROUGH identification with his 
part, whatever it may be, and 


yet, permeating it, the radiant glow of 


his own never failing geniality and good 





nature—this is the secret of Mr. Le 
Moyne’s power to win not only the ad- 
miration of his audiences, but their 
affection as well. Whether he plays 
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the scoundrel, the weakling, or the 
man of fine parts, the result is the same 
seeming paradox—he is never repellent, 
and yet always artistically thorough in 
his impersonations. He stands alimost 


W, J. Le Moyne as ‘Jesse Rural” in ‘‘Old Heads and Young Hearts.”’ 


alone in his ability to depict a villain 
who is thoroughly villainous, and is yet 
his own delightful self in spite of it. 

Le Moyne is easily the most finished 
actor in any of the stock companies on 
the American boards today. He is this 
from natural ability and from a training 
in that rarest of schools, the old Boston 
Museum. 

His absence from the cast ofa play is 
always keenly felt at the Lyceum. It 
was the one regrettable feature about the 
long run of ‘‘ The Amazons” last season. 





‘« Bless me, I haven’t had a good part 
in years,” Mr. Le Moyne said, when 
questioned in regard to his share in the 
Oscar Wilde piece. 

But the public would tell him that he 
is wrong; that no matter 
how inadequate the mat- 
ter of the playwright, 
the manner of the player 
has lent it charm. 

Mr. Le Moyne is sixty 
four years old, and is 
Boston born. He was 
never an ‘‘ infant prod- 
igy,’’ for he had attain- 
ed his majority before he 
made his earliest ap- 
pearance on the stage. 
This was in Portland, 
Maine, and the part was 
that of the first officer 
in the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons.”’ 
In this same year he 
went to Troy, and there 
first took up the line of 
work in which he now 
excels—that of first old 
man. The reader will 
be interested to learn 
that the character of 
Deacon Perry, in ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ was writ- 
ten for him. 

At the breaking out 
of the war Mr. Le Moyne 
aided in recruiting a 
company of the 28th 
Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, was promoted to 
be captain, and comman- 
ded his company at the 
battles of James Island, 
in Charleston Harbor, Second Bull Run, 
Chantilly, and South Mountain. He 
was wounded in the last engagement, 
and was honorably discharged. 

During the past two decades, Mr. Le 
Moyne has been prominently identified 
with one or the other of New York’s 
stock companies. He was for three 
seasons at the Union Square and for five 
at the Madison Square, going from 
there to the Lyceum. The stock sys- 
tem is the only proper one, to his mind. 
And when he speaks of the stock sys- 





























tem, he means a constant 
change of bill, giving the 
actor an opportunity to 
play all sorts of parts. 
He has himself played 
every masculine rdle in 
‘‘ Hamlet ” except /Jamlet 
and Laertes. 

‘«The public cannot im- 
agine,’’ he said in a recent 
interview, ‘‘ the monotony 
and discouragement to 
which an actor is subjected 
who has to play a bad or 
an indifferent part eight 
or nine times a week for a 
run of one hundred nights 
or more. You can’t look 
on the artistic side of that 
sort of work. It issimply 
drudgery, and drudgery of 
the most discouraging 
kind. In the old stock 
company a man might get 
a poor part at times, but 
he would only play it a 
night or two, and the pub- 
lic judged him by the ex- 
cellence of his general 
work, not by the one in- 
different character.’’ 

Another degeneracy of 
the times, according to 
Mr. Le Moyne, is the ab- 
sence of the green room, 
which appears to have 
vanished along with the 
green screened footlights. 

But it must not be supposed from the 
foregoing that the first old gentleman 
whom so large a public holds dear, is a 
prejudiced /audator temporis acti, a Jere- 
miah always lamenting. They were 
simply statements of fact drawn out by 
the questions of a newspaper reporter. 
When his work on it is finished, Mr. 
Le Moyne concerns himself very little 
with the matters and people of the stage. 
His hobby is books—and rare ones. He 
haunts auction sales, and faithfully 
notes in his catalogue the prices and 
purchasers of each lot. He has many 
treasures of his own in his delightful 
home in a handsome apartment house 
on Thirty Fourth Street. The writer 


WILLIAM J. LE MOYNE. 








W. J. Le Moyne as ‘‘Bonham Cheviot’? in "The Highest Bidder,”’ 


has seen few spots of more ideal com- 
fort than the sunny ‘‘den’’ where this 
finished actor browses among his be- 
loved volumes. 

‘* You see my wife and I are separated 
as far as we can be,’’ he says with a 
Dick Phenyl twinkle. ‘‘ Her desk is at 
the extreme other end of the flat.’’ 

But in spite of this gulf fixed between 
their respective sanctum sanctorums, 
Sarah Cowell Le Moyne and her hus- 
band are as mutually appreciative and 
as proud ofeach other’s talents as mortals 
can be. A visit to their home, filled 
with rare prints, quaint curios, and 
everywhere present books, is a veritable 


mental feast. 
Matthew White, Jr. 




















THE MODERN WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


Famous war reporters, from Russell in the Crimea to Creelman in China—An 
adventurous branch of journalism in which Americans have won especial success. 


ibe outgrowth of modern journalism, 

the special war correspondent, has again 
been heard from during the hostilities in the 
far east. Like his predecessors of the past 
forty years, he has faced the innumerable 
dangers of an active campaign, he has braved 


fire and sword and pestilence, in 
order to keep the world inform- 
ed of the progress of events ; 
and it should be borne in mind 
that in the present instance 
these dangers are intensified by 
the fact that one of the combat- 
ants is a perfectly remorseless 
barbarian, who shows no mercy 
for his prisoners, be they foes or 
neutrals. 

The description of the events 
of war by eye witnesses may be 
dated back to the time when 
Ceesar reported his campaigns 
in Gaul; and old Froissart, the 
chronicler of England’s early 
strife with France, may be look- 
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William Howard Russell. 










Grant, of the New York ‘ Times."”” 


ed upon as a medieval war correspond- 
ent. Strictly, however, this particular 
feature of latter dav journalism began 
with the Crimean war, when the Lon- 
don 7imes sent a young Irishman, a 
barrister of the Middle Temple, to the 
east to record the deeds of England’s 
armies. 

This pioneer correspondent was Will- 
iam Howard Russell, who is alive to- 
day, a hale old veteran of seventy four 
years. He witnessed every important 
battle of the Crimean campaign, and 
watched the progress of the siege of 
Sebastopol from the trenches of the 
besiegers. Of course, as an English- 
man’s, his letters were not infrequently 
colored by national prejudice. Though 
in a lesser degree than Kinglake, he 
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failed to give the French 
the credit due to them 
for their preponderant 
share in the honors of 
victory. He also had a 
habit of magnifying the 
numbers of the enemy 
to an inordinate extent 
whenever they were op- 
posed by British troops. 
Yet with all his failings 
Russell wasa thoroughly 
capable newspaper man. 
He was the first to expose 
the defects of the British 
commissariat system, 
and the wanton neglect 
of the troops by the home 
authorities, which led to 
such untold suffering 
during the terrible win- 
ter of 1854-’55. His rev- 
elations producedastorm 
of public indignation 
throughout England, and 
were followed by the 
resignation of the Aber- 
deen ministry. 


J. A. Cameron, of the London ‘ Standard " 

































Archibald Forbes. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


Russell’s work as a special correspondent 
did not end with the fall of Sebastopol. 
After serving through the Indian mutiny, 
he came to this country at the commence- 
ment of our civil war; but his one sided 
and malignant description of the first 
battle of Bull Run aroused deep resent- 
ment, earning for its author the sobriquet 
of ‘‘ Bull Run Russell,’’ and resulting in 
his return to England the following year. 
He has since participated in several cam- 
paigns, notably with the Austrian army 
in Bohemia in 1866, and with the Crown 
Prince’s corps during the Franco Prussian 
war of 1870; but he will always be better 
known to posterity as the man who 
described Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, and 
the memorable siege of Sebastopol. 

I shall pass over the many able men 
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ever, in 1877, during the war in Turkey. 






























J. A. MacGahan. 


who described our civil war for the home press. 
Their work merges more closely into the regu- 
lar lines of American journalism, and they 
were so numerous as to call for special con- 
sideration. 

Best known after Russell, among European 
correspondents, is Archibald Forbes, although, 
if the truth be told, his achievements pale be- 
fore those of several others of whom I shall 
speak further on. Forbes studied at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and left it to enlist asa 
common soldier in the Royal Dragoons. After 
several years’ service, he secured a position as 
special correspondent on the Daily News, and 
in that capacity accompanied the German arm- 
ies during the war of 1870. He also witnessed 
the fall of the Commune. A terse and vigor- 
ous writer, his work found immediate popular 
favor. He was constantly under fire, and, 
thanks to his personal influence with the higher 
military authorities, he was enabled to score 
many important ‘‘ beats ’’ on his journalistic 
contemporaries. 

His greatest opportunity came to him, how- 


He had witnessed the operations in Servia 
during the preceding year, and was at Buk- 
harest when the Russian invasion com- 
menced. Together with MacGahan, he was 
present at the crossing of the Danube and 


the capture of Bjela. He 
was with the Czarevitch’s 
army as it advanced to- 
wards Rustchuk, and saw 
the long and. desperate 
struggle around Plevna. 
For bringing the tidings 
of the capture of Shipka 
to the Czar in person he 
received one of the num- 
erous decorations which 
he loves to display upon 
occasion. I]]1 health drove 
him into retirement sev- 
eral years ago. 

If a war correspon- 
dent’s place on the roll 
of honor is to be gauged 
by the practical results 
of his life work, then 


A. B. de Guerville. 
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should the name of Januarius Aloysius 
MacGahan take precedence of all; for to 
his direct influence is ascribed by many 
the upheaval which curtailed Ottoman 
power in the Balkan peninsula. Mac- 
Gahan was a native of Perry County, 
Ohio,and had already distinguished him- 
self asa fearless and daring news gatherer 


despite the government’s refusal of a 
safe conduct, to accomplish his purpose. 
He started off alone through the desert 
on horseback, and overtook the expedi- 
tionary force just before the commence- 
ment of the assault on the Khan’s 
capital. The fight occurred at night- 
time, and MacGahan was in the thick 





Edmund O’Donovan, of the London ‘ Daily News.’ 


long before the outbreak of the Russo 
Turkish war. As a correspondent of 
the New York Hera/d, in 1871, he had 
reported the disastrous retreat of Bour- 
baki’s army into Swiss territory. He 
had remained in Paris after the outbreak 
of the Commune, and, but for the inter- 
cession of United States Minister Wash- 
burne, might have suffered severely for 
his intimacy with the rebel leaders. A 
visit to Russia after this gave him the 
opportunity of cultivating the friendship 
of many officials of influence, and when 
in 1873 the proprietor of the Herald 
ordered him to join General Kaufmann’s 
expedition to Khiva, he was enabled, 


of it, side by side with his friend Colonel 
Michael Skobeleff. His description of 
the affair raised him to the front rank of 
contemporary newspaper writers. 

The greatest achievement of MacGa- 
han’s career was his exposure of the 
horrible atrocities committed on the 
peaceful Bulgarian population by the 
bashibazouks and other irregular troops 
in the service of the Porte, in 1876. 
These crimes had been called in question 
by the British premier, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, inthe House of Commons, Ac- 
companied by Eugene Schuyler, United 
States commissioner, MacGahan pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the massacres, 
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and there collected an overwhelming 
mass of evidence against the ‘‘ unspeak- 
able Turk.’’ His graphic despatches 
completely turned the tide of British 
opinion against any thought of armed 
opposition to Russian intervention, and 
thus indirectly led to the emancipation 
of the Bulgarian nation. 
To this day the Bul- 
garians look upon him 
as their savior, and 
cherish his memory as 
that of a national hero, 








Russian army, among whom he had 
made himself a universal favorite. 
Alone, perhaps, of the entire staff of 
foreign correspondents, he won the full 
confidence of the Russian leaders, and 


thus created for himself sources of in- - 


formation denied to his colleagues. 

This same war of 1877 
was a great school for 
the modern news gath- 
erer, and produced a 
veritable galaxy of 
journalistic geniuses. 


Frank D. Millet, N. A. 


Throughout the war with Turkey Mac- 
Gahan remained in the saddle. His 
friend of the Khivan campaign, Skobe- 
leff, had become a general, and the two 
were almost inseparable. His letters 
from the front are among the best con- 
tributions to the history of that bloody 
struggle, during which he suffered all 
the privations of the common soldier. 
Then, while the negotiations of San 
Stefano were in progress, he remained 
in Pera during an epidemic of spotted 
typhus, and fella victim to the disease. 
His death was deeply mourned by the 


It is notable that many of the most 
prominent among them were Am- 
ericans. There was John P. Jackson, 
for instance, who organized the post road 
service from Ploestie in Roumania to the 
Austrian frontier, thus avoiding the 
Russian military censor. It necessitated 
the constant use of thirty horses, and cost 
the New York Herald and the London 
Daily News conjointly large sums of 
money, but it enabled these two papers 
to print Forbes’ account of the passage 
of the Danube twenty four hours ahead 
of their contemporaries. 
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Frederic Villiers, Julian Ralph, and James Creelman. 


From @ photograph bu Taber, San Francisco, 


Frank Millet —the distinguished 
painter of today—was another journal- 
istic hero of that campaign. He was 
an American art student in Paris when 
Mr. Bennett sent him to Bulgaria to 
cooperate with Jackson. Millet did some 
of the most brilliant reporting of the 
war. He wrote for the Herald and the 
Daily News, and sent sketches to the 
Graphic. He crossed the Danube at 
Braila with Zimmerman, and was one 
of the four foreign correspondents to 
accompany the Russian army to San 
Stefano. Of these four men, three— 
Millet, MacGahan, and Grant of the 
New York 7zmes—were Americans born 
and bred. Millet’s most brilliant feat 
was his stirring account of the last bat- 
tle of Plevna, a literary production that 
has been wrongly ascribed to Forbes— 





who, by the way, was constantly receiv- 
ing credit for work performed by his 
more modest colleagues. 

Frederic Villiers, primarily a war 
artist, can lay claim to a more varied 
experience in the field than perhaps any 
of his fellows. He was the fourth man 
in the quartet that followed the Russian 
army to the gates of Constantinople. 
He has also done service in Afghanis- 
tan, in Egypt, in the Soudan, in Servia, 
and in Burma, and everywhere he has 
been in the thickest of the fight. Of 
the four correspondents present at the 
battle of Metemneh on the Nile he alone 
escaped unscathed, while J. A. Cameron 
of the Standard and St. Leger Herbert 
of the Morning Fost were killed out- 
right, and Colonel Burleigh of the Daily 
Telegraph was wounded. The Egyptian 
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John P, Jackson, of the New York “ Herald.” 

campaign proved the doom of several 
other brave members of the journalistic 
fraternity. Captain W. H. Gordon of 
the Manchester Guardian, Colonel Fred 
Burnaby of the J/orning Fost, and 
Edmund O'Donovan of the Daily News 
all found their graves amid the parched 
sands of the Soudan deserts. The two 
last named had previously made records 


John A, Cockerill. 
From a photograph by Weismantel, New York. 





for themselves in MacGahan’s tracks in 
central Asia. 

To return to the war of 1877, mention 
should not be omitted of the effective work 
of that other famous artist correspondent, 
Melton Pryor of the ///ustvated London 
News, nor of Colonel John A. Cockerill, 
representing the Cincinnati Lugucrer 
with the Turkish army. Some of the 
German and Russian correspondents, 
notably Huhn 
and Schneider 
of the Colnische 
Zeitung, Nemi- 
rovitch-Danch- 
enko of the 







William H. Gilder, of the New York 
“* Herald,”’ 


Golos, and Nicolas Maximoff, 
are also well worthy of notice. 
The latter received two crosses 
for personal bravery in the 
field, and was wounded at 
Plevna. He is at present 
occupying a modest position 
in the office of the New York 
Flerald. ‘This same journal, 
it should be added, was the 
only American periodical to 
send a correspondent to the 
scene of the Franco Chinese 
difficulties in Tonquin. Its 
representative, Colonel Will- 
iam H. Gilder, distinguished 
himself by reporting the de- 
feat of Colonel Bouet ahead of 
all his colleagues. 

The present trouble in the 
east has not developed as much 





























talent in the line of special war corres- 
pondence as its predecessor. There is a 
reason for this. The press of both 
hemispheres refused at first to take the 
quarrel between the two Mongolian 
powers seriously. No American editor, 
at least, believed for a moment that the 
hostilities would involve the most ac- 
cepted principles of modern warfare, 
and prove an object lesson to naval and 
military authorities alike. Finally, 
when the Japanese began to show their 
mettle, Mr. Pulitzer, of the Word, de- 
cided to send out James Creelman to the 
theater of hostilities. 

This gentleman found, on reaching 
Japan, that the London 7imes, Black 
and White, the Paris 7Zemps, and several 
German, Italian, and Russian periodicals 
had also but just provided themselves 
with capable representatives. In short, 
active hostilities were already far ad- 
vanced before any of the correspondents 
reached the actual scene of the fighting. 
None of them witnessed either the early 
naval movements in the Gulf of Petchili, 
nor the land operations that culmin- 
ated in the battle of Ping Yang. 

However, no one personally acquainted 
with Mr. Creelman could have doubted 
that even at that late day he would 
make a record for himself, as certainly 
he has done. Creelman is made of the 
clay from which spring crusaders, re- 
formers, and martyrs. His judgment 
may often be open to question; his good 
faith, sincerity, loyalty, perseverance, 
and manliness never. Barely thirty four 
years of age, Creelman has passed 
through more experiences than ninety 
nine hundredths of his fellow craftsmen. 
He began work for the Hera/d during his 
teens, accompanied Boyton on a floating 
trip down the Mississippi, took part in 
several ballooning expeditions, obtained 
a taste of cowboy life in the West, and 
went through the entire routine of a city 
reporter before the age of twenty seven. 
After that he was sent to Europe by Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, and as special 
correspondent has visited every Euro- 
pean capital, and interviewed many of 
the leading celebrities of the day, from 
the Pope to Count Tolstoi. He then 
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returned to this country, only to be 
packed off to Hayti, where he met the re- 
doubtable Hippolyte. He has been man- 
aging editor of the London and Paris 
editions of the New York /fera/d, and of 
the New York Evening Telegram. 

After Creelman’s departure for the 
extreme orient, the New York Hera/d, 
not to be outdone, arranged to publish 
sketches by Frederic Villiers, who had 
gone to Asia to represent Black and 

White; and also agreed to take ‘‘ copy,”’ 
at space rates, from A. B. de Guerville, 
a journalistic free lance who had started 
for Japan on his own account. Harper's 
Weekly, on the other hand, sent Julian 
Ralph to Shanghai to report events 
from the Chinese side. 

After the battle of Ping Yang, 
which place they reached shortly after 
the flight of the Chinese, the correspond- 
ents accompanied Marshal Oyama’s 
army in its advance on Port Arthur. It 
was the capture of this ill fated city, on 
November 21, that led to the heated 
newspaper controversy with which the 
American public has been regaled for 
two or three months. Creelman, who 
until this event had been lavish in 
his praise of Japanese humanity to- 
wards the defeated foe, suddenly ex- 
ploded the startling declaration that the 
Mikado's troops had been guilty of 
unheard of atrocities. These he de- 
clared he had witnessed himself during 
the three days following the capture of 
the town. His accusations called forth 
a chorus of denials from Japanese offi- 
cials, but none louder than those of de 
Guerville in the columns of the Herald 
and Leslte's Weekly. 

Abundant evidence has, however, been 
brought forward to show that Creelman 
spoke the truth. Even the Hera/d's artist, 
Villiers, not to mention Mr. Cowan of 
the London 7imes, and many American 
naval officers, all present on the occa- 
sion, have since fully corroborated his 
story; Villiers backing up his testimony 
with irrefragable proof in the shape of 
photographs taken on the spot. For the 
first time in its history, the Hera/d has 
been outdone in the field of war corre- 
spondence. Zempora mutantur/ 
Valerian Gribayédoff. 
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sda soft glow of a tall lamp,crowned 

with a fearful and wonderful 
shade of red silk, rested caressingly on 
the pondering face of Miriam Walcott. 
She was remarkably pretty at any time; 
and with the shadows of General Wal- 
cott’s library as a background, and Jack 
Pennington as a critic, she was simply 
faultless. Jack had been very seriously 
in love with her as long as he could re- 
member—which must have been fifteen 
years at least, judging from the fact that 
when she first dawned upon his boyish 
horizon she was arrayed in a pink sun- 
bonnet, and had the remains of a dozen 
mud pies impartially distributed over 
her face and hands. 

Those fifteen years, while serving 
principally to intensify Jack’s adora- 
tion, had also brought about an appre- 
ciable change in his relations to its ob- 
ject. The faithful swain was now liv- 
ing in a little heaven on earth, miracu- 
lously created by a tearful ‘‘yes,’’ 
lately wooed from the girl before him. 
The chief features of this celestial exist- 
ence were long téte-a-tétes like the one 
at present in progress—téte-d-tétes in 
which the most trifling topics be- 
caiue possessed of enormous importance, 
and almost every occurrence of the day 
was reviewed in circumstantial detail. 

‘‘ Bill Flanagan came to see me at the 
office today,” remarked Jack, with his 
elbows on his knees, and his fingers 
linked under his chin. ‘‘ He’s out of 
work again, and as blue as possible in 
consequence, He’s the son of our cook, 
you know.”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ answered his fiancée 
reprovingly, ‘‘ because I never heard 
you mention his name before. Why 
should he come and bother you about 
work ?” 

‘« Simply because when he first landed 
here, with about two dollars, a lame 
ankle, and a face like a cake of ultra- 
marine, I took an interest in him, and 


got him a place in the street cleaning 
department. He said he hoped to pick 
up something over here, and I thought 
that fell in with his expectations.’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t he stay there?’’ in- 
quired Miriam. 

‘‘Oh, they passed a law debarring all 
but American citizens from employment, 
and Bill was side tracked to make room 
for some one who could vote. Then I 
found him a place with a Brooklyn trol- 
ley company—I know the president, 
and recommended Bill for his honesty. 
But he’s a genius at ill luck. He had 
scarcely learned his work when the 
whole crowd were ordered out on strike; 
and now behold my protégé drawing 
the imposing sum of two dollars a week 
from a labor union, and boiling with 
indignation against my old friend the 
president.”’ 

‘‘T think strikes are the most absurd, 
ungrateful things imaginable, ’’ observed 
Miriam with a frown. 

‘‘ Not always,’’ answered Jack, giv- 
ing the fire an encouraging poke which 
sent.a sharp burst of little sparks up 
the chimney. ‘‘Sometimes the men are 
in the right, and I believe they are in 
this case; but perhaps their methods are 
wrong.’’ 

At this point the conversation was 
interrupted by the approaching sound 
of a firm footfall ; and the next moment 
the tall form of General Walcott filled 
the doorway. 

The general was a big, hearty, good 
natured old soldier, fond of his pipe and 
his magazines, and with a decided lean- 
ing towards good wine, clever books, 
and his pretty daughter. Yet with his 
love of ease was mingled a spirit born of 
the hours when he had done sentry duty 
along the Rappahannock, won his first 
chevrons at Fredericksburg, and passed 
impatiently through the weary confine- 
ment of Andersonville. 

As he entered Pennington rose slowly, 


























and put out one trim, white hand in 
greeting. 

‘Good evening, general,” he said. 
‘‘I trust you will excuse the inform- 
ality of my dropping in to dinner? ” 

For a moment the general made no 
reply. He simply straightened himself 
a little, and compressed his lips. Then 
he said seriously, 

‘‘Mr. Pennington, I have something 
for you to do."’ 

‘*Certainly, sir, anything in my 
power,’’ answered the other, surveying 
his face curiously. 

‘‘I may say,’’ continued the older 
man, ‘‘that I am addressing you as 
your superior officer, not merely as your 
friend.”’ 

With a dim premonition of what was 
coming Pennington raised his hand in 
salute. 

“You will report at once at your 
armory. Use your best endeavors to aid 
in the immediate summoning of your 
company. The various captains are be- 
ing notified, and I shall expect the 
regiment to be in marching order at five 
tomorrow morning. The First Brigade 
is ordered to Brooklyn.’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said Pennington, as he 
turned to leave the room. 

‘* But,’’ added the general with an in- 
finitesimal smile, ‘‘ you may have two 
minutes to say good by to those mem- 
bers of my staff who are present.’’ 

‘« Well, Ishould hope so! ’’ exclaimed 
Miriam, who up to this moment had re- 
uiained speechless with astonishment. 

Six hours produced a wonderful 
change in the great armory of the 
Seventh. The long hallways, silent and 
deserted at six o’clock, at twelve re- 
échoed with the tramp of half the regi- 
ment. Officers hurried to and fro, the 
telephone bell kept up an unceasing 
jingle, and the big electric gong punct- 
uated the minutes sharply as belated 
militiamen entered and sped up stairs 
to the company rooms above. The 
slatted doors of the basement com- 
partments, marked ‘‘ Field Equipment, ”’ 
stood wide open, and here and there 
men were busily rolling blankets, filling 
haversacks, 01 carrying boxes of cart- 
ridges toward the drill hall. 
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Five o’clock brought another change. 
The companies were forming on the 
broad floor of the armory, and in ac- 
cordance with the order, ‘‘ Thirty 
rounds of ball cartridge,’’ on every side 
the gray forms were bending over cases 
of ammunition, and busy hands were 
slipping the smooth, polished cylinders 
into place in the leather cartridge 
boxes. Then followed the flash of 
swords, sharp words of command,and the 
ringing of steel shod rifle butts as the 
ranks came to ‘‘ order arms.” 

Pennington, standing straight as a 
ramrod, felt his heart swell under his 
trim uniform. It was a strange situa- 
tion. Less than twelve hours before he 
had been sitting in a quiet library, with 
a wood fire crackling before him, the 
little brass tea kettle singing gaily, and 
the girl he loved more than all the 
world at his side. Complacent and 
contented in his luxurious surround- 
ings, Brooklyn, the rioters, and the 
possibility of active service for his regi- 
ment, had seemed as distant and in- 
definite as a mirage. Ncw, shoulder to 
shoulder with a thousand men, his 
haversack and canteen at his side, his 
blanket strapped across his shoulder, 
and his cartridge box, heavy with the 
possibility of a score of deaths, at his 
belt, the mirage had become a reality, 
and the man who had learned to be- 
lieve his hours made for love was 
facing a duty sterner than any he had 
ever known. 

Meanwhile in Brooklyn the rioters had 
succeeded in inspiring a very wholesome 
fear in the minds of their avowed en- 
emies, the companies’ officials, the 
police, and the non union workmen. 
Violence hung like a cloud about the 
car barns, and anxious faces watched 
from places of security for the attack 
that was momentarily expected. The 
few cats that had been sent out returned 
with broken windows, battered sides, 
dented iron work, and a general sugges- 
tion of having been in the immediate 
vicinity of a boiler explosion. 

Toward the close of his first day of 
active service, Jack Pennington found 
himself, with his own and two other 
companies of the Seventh, guar?...g an 
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aggressively unattractive car barn. As 
night. fell, and he took his post for 
sentry duty, the picture was really sug- 
gestive of actual war. A light mist 
crept in from the sea, and shrouded 
the shabby neighborhood with a soft 
white veil, through which the form of 
the next sentry loomed dimly, and the 
bivouac fire showed strangely bright 
with its surrounding group of half il- 
luminated figures. 

Pennington, at first alert for approach- 
ing footsteps, soon found his thoughts 
drifting back to General Walcott’s li- 
brary. He could feel Miriam’s arms 
about his neck, and hear her whispered 
‘* Good by, dear, God bless you.’’ Then 
with a guilty start he remembered his 
duty. At the same moment he saw a 
man standing a few paces away. Be- 
fore he could chailenge there came a 
great crash, the earth reeled madly up- 
wards, and, dimly conscious that several 
of his comrades were running toward 
him, Pennington pitched heavily side- 
ways and fell full length upon the 
ground, his rifle clattering noisily 
among the stones. 

It was a great opportunity for the re- 
porters, and they feli upon it greedily. 
They were paid ten dollars a column, 
and times were hard. So it was that 
the New York papers announced to the 
startled city that Jack Pennington, pri- 
vate in Company Z, Seventh Regiment, 
had been struck with a heavy rock, that 
his forehead had been torn open, and 
that he was lying at the point of death, 
at the very moment when the young 
gentleman in question, with a strip of 
court plaster around the bridge of his 
nose, was protesting to the first sergeant 
his ability to do sentry duty again. 
Like most men, the sergeant was easily 
persuaded when his own inclination sec- 
onded his judgment, and less than 
twenty four hours after the casualty 
Jack found himself once more detailed 
on the first relief of the guard and sta- 
tioned on his former post in front of the 
beleagured car barn. 

‘‘You heard the orders? You will 
know how to treat any one disregarding 
your challenge ?’’ said the officer of the 
guard, and Jack’s expression was not 


particularly benign as he replied, ‘‘I 
think so—yes.”’ 

The hours passed slowly, and Jack 
was patrolling his post for the third 
time when he saw some one approaching 
him. His sharp ‘‘ Halt!’’ brought the 
man to a momentary standstill, but 
almost immediately he advanced again. 
Then came the click of Pennington’s rifle 
as he slipped a cartridge into the cham- 
ber. ‘‘ Halt,’’ he called again, peremp- 
torily. 

For an instant the man_ stopped. 
Jack saw him raise his hand and step 
swiftly forward with an indistinct mut- 
ter. Like a flash the sentry’s rifle 
snapped to his shoulder, and then 
officers were running quickly to the 
spot, for Company Z had fired its first 
shot, and a man was lying face down- 
ward on the pavement. 

‘*T obeyed orders, sir,’’ said Penning- 
ton nervously, as the tall figure of his 
captain came forward. 

‘«T know you did, sir,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘You were perfectly right.’’ 

‘‘Still living,’’ said a _ sergeant, 
stooping over the wounded = man. 
‘*Here, lend a hand, some of you fel- 
lows, and we'll let the surgeon have a 
look at him.’’ 

To Jack, left alone, the minutes 
seemed hours. It is not a pleasant 
sensation at any time to know that one 
has the blood of a fellow creature on 
one’s hands. Finally he was ap- 
proached by the corporal of the guard, 
bringing a private from the second re- 
lief to take his place, with the message 
that the wounded man had recovered 
consciousness, and that he was wanted 
at once in the hospital car. 

Mentally marveling at the summons 
Jack went directly to the car, and stop- 
ped a moment at the door to view the 
scene within. The man lay on a seat, 
his shirt torn open, and a surgeon care- 
fully examining a wound in his side. 
The electric light inténsified the pallor 
of the sufferer’s face, and showed clearly 
his regular and rather prepossessing 
features. 

As Jack entered he raised his head 
slightly with a murmured ‘ Misther 
Pennin’ton.’’ 
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At the sound of his name the young 
militiaman stepped quickly into the 
hospital car. 

‘‘ Bill Flanagan !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Can 
it be you? Oh, I am so sorry!”’ 

‘*Dorn’t grieve, surr,’’ answered Bill 
faintly. ‘‘It was me orn fault, shure it 
was. I read in the paper that ye was 
dyin’ and I kem to gev’ mesilf up. 
Misther Pennin’ton,’surr, it’s a lot ye’ve 
done for me, and it’s a lot I’m afther 
owin’ ye. I’m goin’ fast, but I want 
yer forgiveness ’fore I’m gone. I t’rew 
that rock, surr, not knowin’ ’twas yer- 
self I hit. "T'was the papers gev’ me to 
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know I’d kilt ye intoirely. I meant no 
harm tonoight, as thrue as I’m here ; 


- but when I heard yer voice I t’ought it 


was afther bein’ a wraith I saw, and I 
lost me head. Can ye forgive me, 
surr?’”’ 

Jack’s voice had a suspicious break 
in it as he bent over the dying man. 

‘* Bill, my poor fellow,’’ he cried, 
‘*God help me, I’ve killed you !’’ 

The electric lamps dimmed for a mo- 
ment and then went out. The strikers 
had cut the wires, and with the failing 
of the lights Bill Flanagan’s soul passed 
to its eternal rest. 


Guy Wetmore Carryl. 





AN UNKNOWN GUEST. 


ue 


INTO a maiden’s heart a fair guest came ; 


She did not know his face, nor yet his name. 
By night the mystery vexed her, and by day; 
She knew him not, and yet she bade hin stay. 


a. 


Sun never seemed so bright nor sky so blue 
As since the.coming of this stranger true; 
The maiden felt her young life nobler grow, 
But knew not ’twas her guest that made it so. 


TEE: - 


It seemed, at last, the stranger closer came, 
And asked if she yet knew his face, his name; 
A shadow crept across the maiden’s brow, 

As she replied, ‘I think I know you now. 


IV. 


‘“ Your name is Friendship, strong and calm and true— 
Platonic Friendship; oft I’ve dreamt of you.”’ 

‘* You have not guessed aright,’’ the stranger said, 

‘* Though in your heart I’ve lived so long, sweet maid.”’ 


Vi 


She knew him not; in grief he went away, 

And then her darkened life was cold and gray 

As winter storm clouds in the sky above— 

For she had learned, too late, her guest was Love. 





Frances Eluzabeth Osborn. 
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TITLED ACTRESSES. 


How peers of England and other countries have sought their brides behind the footlights 
—Famous stage beauties to whom marriage has brought coronets and castles. 


SELLER of photographs, showing his 
collection of actresses and singers 
who had married men of title, said 
that his wares sufficiently refuted the sup- 
position that men of high position were in- 
fatuated with the stage. ‘‘I have here 
photographs of dozens of duchesses and 
countesses and ladies born to high degree, 
but none of them is as pretty as the 
women who have married into the peerage 
from the stage. It is not the footlights 
that attract, but the beauty of the women 
who are seen behind them. It takes some 
charm to interest audiences, and the same 
charm works on the individual man.”’ 

Many members of the English peerage 
have an actress among their ancestresses, 
The young Earl of Craven, who married Miss 
Bradley Martin in New York two years 
ago, is one of them. His great grand- 
mother, Louisa Brunton, was the daughter 
of the proprietor of the Norwich theater in 
the first years of thiscentury. She went on 
the stage as a young girl, to help to sup- 
port her family through some crisis 
in their fortunes. The Earl of Craven 
saw her, fell in love with her, and 
married her. Her relatives continued to 
manage and to act. Her brother, John 
Brunton, was a clever all round stock actor 
in his day, and his daughter, Mrs. Yates, 
was one of the best known actresses of the 
next generation. But Louisa Brunton was 
by no means the first English actress to 
wear a coronet. 

Lavinia Fenton, one of her predecessors, 
was the daughter of a lieutenant in the 
navy, who deserted her mother, a girl in 
humble circumstances. Before her daugh- 
ter’s birth, the latter married the keeper of 
a coffee house, who seems to have been a 
very good natured person indeed. He dis- 
covered, when Lavinia was a small child, 
that she had a precocious talent for sing- 
ing. Her ballads brought a great many 
people to the coffee house, but realizing 
what her voice might be to the child, he 
sent herto ateacher. Rumors of the coffee 
house singer had come to the ears of the 
manager of the Haymarket Theater, who 


sent for her, and allowed her to sing for 
one evening the part of Monimia in ‘‘ The 
Orphan.’’ She took the town, and Riche, 
the manager of the rival playhouse, tempt- 
ed her away by offering her the princely 
salary of three dollars a week. 

About this time it occurred to Dean 
Swift that an opera upon life in Newgate 
prison would be an ‘‘ odd, pretty sort of 
thing,’’ and he suggested his dainty fancy 
to Gay. All the crowd of literary men about 
town of that day took a hand at helping 
Gay out with his opera, and telling him 
what an opportunity he had in making a 
character for so captivating an actress as 
the Fenton. The song beginning, ‘‘ When 
You Censure the Age,’’ was written by 
Swift; ‘‘As the Modes of the Court,’’ by 
Lord Chesterfield; and Sir Charles Williams 
contributed ‘‘ Virgins Are Like the Flower.” 
The ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera’’ was a triumph. 
Robert Walker, who sang J/acheath, became 
so much the rage, and was invited out so 
often, that he died of drink; but it was 
Miss Fenton as Polly Peachum who made 
the greatest success. Her songs were put 
on fans and screens, and were on every 
tongue. Her portraits were everywhere. 
So many men fell in love with her that 
there was a fear that she might be carried 
off, and the gilded youth of London formed 
aregular bodyguard to escort her to and 
from the theater. 

Suddenly people began to notice that 
when folly sang her affecting song, 

For on the rope that hangs my dear 

Depends poor Po//y’s life, 
she looked toward one box. The chivalrous 
bodyguard melted away, and left Polly free 
to elope with the Duke of Bolton, who 
made her as much of a duchess as was pos- 
sible while his wife lived. But Lavinia seems 
to have kept her friends. She is said by her 
contemporaries to have had much sense 
and wit, and a fine taste in literature. ‘The 
first: men of the day, men like Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Bathurst, were constantly at 
her table. 

There is a story of adramatic quarrel be- 
tween the actress and the duke, on which 
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they decided to part. Miss Fenton went to 
dress for her journey, slamming the doors be- 
hind her; but when she reappeared it was 
in the dress of the Polly Peachum who had 
first captivated her lover, singing in her 
most pathetic tones, ‘‘Oh, what pain it is to 
part!’? The duke, whose affection and 
sense of humor’were both strong, between 
laughing and kissing her, begged her never 
to desert him. 

They had lived together twenty two years 
when the Duchess of Bolton died. The 
duke at once married Lavinia, ** soon left 
her a widow. Her own death, m.:> years 
later, was thus announced by Sir Horace, 
Walpole : 

The famous/o//y, Duchess of Bolton, is dead, 
having, after a life of merit, relapsed into her 
Pollyhood. Two years ago, ill at Tunbridge, 
she picked up an Irish surgeon. When dying, 
she made a will, leaving a thousand pounds 
apiece to her three sons, and nine thousand to 
the doctor. 

Anastasia Robinson was the chief singer 
of Italian opera in London at the beginning 
of the last century. The ladies of her day 
were jealous of her, and their correspon- 
dence was full of flings at her. It was an 
open secret that she was married to Lord 
Peterborough, the commander who rivaled 
the military reputation of Marlborough ; 
but he considered it beneath his dignity to 
acknowledge her as his legal wife. At the 
same time she presided over his great en- 
tertainments, to which all London came. 

One night Anastasia brought matters to a 
climax. She declared that the tenor at the 
opera had insulted her, and Lord Peter- 
borough went behind the scenes and made 
him yell for mercy. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu wrote to a friend : 

The second heroine has engaged half the 
town. in arms, from the nicety of her virtue, 
which was not able to bear too near an ap- 
proach of Sexesino in the opera, and her con- 
descension in her acceptance of Lord Peter- 
borough for a champion, who has signalized 
both his love and courage upon this occasion, 
as in many instances Don Quixote did for 
Duilcinea, Poor Senesino, like a vanquished 
giant, was forced to confess upon his knees 
that Anastasia was a nonpareil of virtue and 
beauty. Lord Chesterfield, as dwarf to said 
giant, joked on his side and was challenged 
for his pains. 

The flavor of the old town gossip still 
hangs about the story. But Lord Peter- 
borough took Anastasia from the stage, and 
calling his friends together announced his 
marriage—an event which so much aston- 
ished his wife that she fainted. 

Nelly Farren, ‘‘the most perfect fine 
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lady that ever graced a theater,’’ was born 
in 1759, to a family of strolling players. As 
a child she used to carry a drum along the 
country roads, and beat it to attract spec- 
tators. She was still quite young when she 
made her way to London and became a 
favorite, first at the Haymarket and then 
at Drury Lané. She played all the charac- 
ters in what we know as ‘old comedy,” 
and she had for friends the most fashion- 
able people of the day. When the Duke of 
Richmond gave private theatricals, Miss 
Farren was stage manager and general ad- 
viser. The public began to resent her pen- 
chant for aristocratic connections, and 
rhymesters told how— 

She nods from the stage to her Stanleys and 

Foxes, 

To let the house see she is known in the 

boxes. 

Charles James Fox was in love with her, 
but considered that he would have ruined 
his prospects by marrying her. Miss Far- 
ren knew that the Earl of Derby was 
only waiting for his wife to die to 
marry her. It was solemnly told in the 
newspapers of the time that she never re- 
ceived the earl unless her mother was 
present. Finally the countess did die, and 
six weeks later Miss Farren married the 
widower. A daughter was born to her, who 
became Countess of Wilton. 

Mary Katherine Bolton was another 
actress who made a success as Jolly Peachum 
and won a peer. She belonged to a very 
respectable family, but was driven to the 
stage by poverty. Like most pfetty actresses 
of the day, she was persecuted by the gay 
young men of the town. Lord Thurlow, 
nephew and successor of the Lord Thurlow 
who was George III’s chancellor for four- 
teen years, was so much in love with her 
that all London knew it. The brothers 
Smith, the authors of ‘‘Rejected Addresses,’ 
published some verses encouraging his suit: 

An actress? Well, I own 'tis true; 
But why should that your love subdue, 
Or bid you blush for Polly? 
_ When all within is sense and worth, 
To care for modes of life and birth 
Is arrant pride and folly. 


A Polly in a former age 

Resigned the captain and the stage 
To shine as Bolton’s duchess; 

Derby and Craven since have shown 

That virtue builds herself a throne, 
Ennobling whom she touches, 


The encouragement seems to have been 
sufficient, for Lord Thurlow took their ad- 
vice and made Miss Bolton his wife. 
Harriet Mellon, who did much to bring 
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about certain conditions that are felt even 
today, was the child of a servant in a 
company of barnstormers in Ireland. Her 
mother, whose imagination took some bias 
from the dramas she was in the habit of 
hearing, and who played a little drama of 
her own, always called herself ‘‘ the lieuten- 
ant’s widow,”’ although ‘‘ Lieutenant Mel- 
lon ’’ was as mythical a personage as JV/rs. 
Harris. Little Harriet found her way to 
the stage, and after a while to Dublin. 
Here Sheridan saw her, and offered her a 
position in London, saying that he would 
send for her, and promptly going home 
and forgetting all about it. But Miss 
Mellon went up to London, and reminded 
him of his promise. 

She had not been long on the stage be- 
fore a little, shabby, ugly man might have 
been seen hanging about her dressing room 
door and waiting for her. Everybody in 
London knew him, and everybody smiled. 
It was the famous banker Coutts. There was 
gossip, of course. One story was that Miss 
Mellon would accept nothing from him, al- 
though he sought to lavish gifts upon her. 
Finding it impossible to persuade her to 
take any present, he induced her to pur- 
chase a lottery ticket. Then he placed a 
large sum in the hands of an agent, with 
instructions to tell Miss Mellon that she 
had won the capital prize. She believed 
it, if London did not, and sending for Mr. 
Coutts gave the money back to him, ask- 
ing him to invest it for her. 

To combat the gossipers, Mr. Coutts 
publicly declared that his interest in the 
young woman was entirely fatherly; and to 
prove this, he brought his daughters, the 
Marchioness of Bute, the Countess of Guil- 
ford, and Lady Burdette, to call upon her. 
But in 1814, when Mrs. Coutts died, he mar- 
ried Miss Mellon. He lived only a few 
years, and in dying, left his entire fortune 
to his second wife. He said to her, ‘‘I am 
sure that you will do more for my family 
than they expect, or I wish.’’ 

The young widow, whose fortune 
amounted to about six million dollars, was 
sought everywhere. ‘I'wo years after her 
husband's death, she went with a party to 
visit Sir Walter Scott. The young Duke of 
St. Albans was one of the party, and shortly 
afterward Mrs. Coutts married him. But 
the Coutts millions went back where they 
rightfully belonged, and were left to Mr. 
Coutts’ grandchild, the present Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 

Miss Catherine Stevens, another Folly, 
married the fifth Earl of Essex in 1838, and 
was a well known character of her day. So 


too was Dora Jordan, the morganatic wife 
of the Duke of Clarence, who afterward 
ruled England as William IV. Of Mrs. 
Jordan some poet said that ‘‘the words 
laughed on her lips.’’ Though she lacked 
the elegance of Miss Farren, she had more 
than that actress’ magnetism. She had a 
brilliant face,and acharming figure. Charles 
Lamb called her, ‘‘Shakspere’s woman.” 
She lived with the Duke of Clarence for 
twenty years, and was almost heart broken 
when he finally separated from her. She 
had ten children, who were known as the 
Fitz Clarences. Their extravagance ruined 
her financially, and she died in poverty in 
France. 

When Thackeray wrote the story of Wiss 
Fotheringay and her ridiculous old father, 
he is said to have had in mind O’Neill and 
his daughter Eliza. O'Neill was the man- 
ager of a vagabondish company of barn- 
stormers in the north of Ireland, and Eliza 
made her first appearance as the Duke of 
York in ‘‘ Richard III.’”’ Chance brought 
her upon the Dublin stage. The /udiet of 
that day, Miss Walstein, refused to play one 
night unless her salary was increased. The 
manager heard of ‘‘the girl from the 
north,’’ engaged her at a moment’s notice, 
and presented Dublin with an idol, the 
greatest Irish actress since Peg Woffington. 

When a London engagement was offered 
to Miss O’Neill she insisted upon taking 
her whole family with her; and John 
Kemble, won by her beauty and brogue, 
accepted her conditions. ‘They called her 
a ‘‘ hugging actress’? in London. Macready 
said that she forgot everything in her as- 
sumed character, and that while she was an 
entirely modest woman she used nearly to 
smother him with kisses. George Ticknor, 
the American author, said that as a young 
man he sat in the pit and cried like a 
schoolboy when he saw the O’Neill act. 
She married a member of parliament who 
was afterward made a baronet, Sir William 
Wrixon Becher. 

Macready also played with Helen Faucit, 
who married Sir Theodore Martin, the poet 
and author of the biography of the Prince 
Consort. One of Lady Martin’s most 
charming characters was J/olanthe in her 
husband’s poem of ‘‘ King Réné’s Daugh- 
ter.’’ She was the classic actress of the 
last generation. Her father was an actor 
and’dramatic writer, and her mother an 
actress. She was a delicate child, and was 
taken away from school and left with books 
of her own choosing. One afternoon, when 
Helen was about sixteen, she went with her 
sisters to the theater, expecting to find her 
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father at rehearsal. The place was empty, 
as they supposed, and the girls gave a half 
burlesque performance of the balcony scene 
of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ The manager of 
the theater saw them, and was so much im- 
pressed by Helen’s /uliet that he offered 
her an engagement. 

Lady Martin’s success lay in her belief in 
the dignity of the stage, and her ability to 
uphold it. Her conceptions were original, 
and she was a great woman as well as a 
great actress. 

In our grandfathers’ days it seemed to be 
the expectation of every prima donna to 
marry a man of title. It was Henrietta 
Sontag who set the example. She was a 
German girl, born at Coblenz, and educated 
at Prague. She had beauty and rare talent, 
aud when she appeared on the operatic 
stage her success was instantaneous. Kings 
and queens received her and made her costly 
gifts. Lord Clanwilliam, the English am- 
bassador at Berlin, followed in her train so 
devotedly that he was called ‘‘ Lord Mon- 
tag.’’ But in the height of her fame she 
married Count Rossi, an Italian who repre- 
sented the kingdom of Sardinia in Holland. 
Before her marriage the King of Prussia en- 
nobled Sontag by giving her the name of 
Von Lauenstein. 

Maria Piccolomini, one of the singers 
who were hailed as successors to Jenny 
Lind, was from Siena. She made her 
greatest success in Verdi’s ‘‘ Traviata.’’ 
She had been on the stage for only a few 
years when she married the Marquis Gae- 
tano, and retired. She was a contemporary 
and a countrywoman of Marietta Alboni, ~ 
who won a still wider fame, and who became 
the Countess Pepoli. Adelina Patti, our 
greatest singer of this age, was married as 
long ago as 1868 to the titled representative 
of an old French family, Louis Sébastien de 
Cahuzac, Marquis de Caux. A divorce 
separated them, and enabled her to marry 
Nicolini, the tenor, with whom she now 
lives at Craig-y-Nos, in Wales. 

Christine Nilsson, when she was a Swed- 
ish peasant girl, always imagined that she 
was destined to great things, because she 
was the seventh child of a seventh child. 
She was born in the same year as Patti— 
1843—but to a different environment. One 
of her brothers learned to play the fiddle at 
the Swedish fairs, and he taught his little 
sister to accompany him. A magistrate 
who heard her play offered to have her 
taught music. Her earliest appearance in 
Paris was a failure, but all the world knows 
of her later success. She first married a 
M. Auguste Rouzoud, her marriage being 
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solemnized in Westminster Abbey by Dean 
Stanley. After her husband’s death she 
became the wife of the Spanish Count 
Casa di Miranda. 

Our American prima donna, Minnie 
Hauck, who first created the character of 
Carmen, is the wife of Ernst von Hesse- 
Wartegg, who is a traveler and author as 
well as a German baron. 

Taglioni, the famous danseuse, had a ro- 


_ mantic life story. At the height of her suc- 


cess she married Count Gilbert de Voisins. 
She was past sixty, and a widow, when her 
fortune was swept away by the Franco Ger- 
man war, and in her old age she found a 
bare subsistence asa dancing mistress in 
London. 

_ More than one member of a royal family 
has lost position through a marriage with 
an actress or singer. ‘Thirty years ago the 
Archduke Henry of Hapsburg was one of 
the most brilliant and popular officers in 
the Austrian army. He ruined his pros- 
pects by marrying an actress named 
Leopoldine Hoffman. Until 1878 they 
lived in poverty on a little estate in the 
provinces ; then the empress interceded for 
her kinsman, and the ban of disgrace was 
removed. The archduchess, as she is now 
recognized, is one of the elegant women of 
the capital. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg, brother 
to the Prince Henry who married Prin- 
cess Beatrice of England, ended his politi- 
cal career by rejecting a royal princess of 
Germany and marrying Mlle. Loisinger, a 
singer who made a great Gretchen in 
‘* Fanst,’’ 

Of late years several members of the 
British peerage have married singers or 
dancers, but they have not been of the 
class to which the earlier titled actresses 
belonged. Miss Dolly Tester, who was 
called ‘‘a jolly little thing’’ at the music 
halls of London, married the late Marquis 
of Ailesbury. Belle Bilton, who was also a 
music hall dancer and high kicker, is now 
the Countess of Clancarty. She was the 
daughter of a sergeant in the English army, 
and her natural destiny would have been to 
marry a soldier and become one of those 
camp following women of whom Rudyard 
Kipling tells us. Instead she has a coronet 
and a castle in Ireland. 

Another recent promotion from stage to 
peerage is that of the Countess of Orkney, 
who as Connie Gilchrist was one of the first 
famous galaxy of ‘‘Gayety girls’”’ that 
dazzled the London youth of ten or fifteen 
years ago. She had no pretensions to his- 
trionic ability, her specialty being a skip- 
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ping rope dance; but she was pretty of face 
and figure, and her photograph was in all 
the London shop windows. 

The latest addition to the ranks of titled 
actresses is May Yohe, an American girl 
who made a hit in London burlesques, and 
married—or at least is said to have married—- 
Lord Francis Hope. Born a Pelham Clinton, 
son of the sixth Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Francis took the name of Hope together 
with several million dollars left him by an 
aunt. He succeeded in spending his for- 


tune with record breaking speed, but he 
has another in prospect, as he is heir pre- 
sumptive to the ducal title and the great es- 
tate now held by his elder brother, a 
childless cripple. 

But to actresses of the grade of the 
Testers, Biltons, and Yohes, marriage to a 
peer brings no such honors as it brought to 
the old time queens of the stage. It sets 
them only a very little nearer to social 
recognition than they were when they 
danced behind the footlights. 


Morris Bacheller. 





AN INFERENCE. 


“On, dear!’’ With mock dejection, 
And traces of a pout, 
She holds for my inspection 
A tiny blucher out. ‘ 


I see a dragging shoelace, 
An ankle trim and neat, 
An instep arching in to grace 

The daintiest of feet. 


This makes the fifth time, surely, 
That I have bended low, 

And tied that string securely 
Into a double bow. 


To hint it might offend her ; 
But I am satisfied, 
If her foot were less slender, 
That shoestring would stay tied / 





LOST. 


Lost—a heart ; on Broadway, 
Near Thirty Second Street ; 
The loser will gladly pay 
A reward, and be discreet. 


Of little value except 

To the owner of the same, 
Who hopes, if it is kept, 

The finder will send her name. 


No questions, on return 
By a girl with a Psyche head, 
And lips which make one yearn 
To press their tender red. 


Lost—a heart ; on Broadway, 
In the clang of cable cars, 

In the rattle of truck and dray— 
She may know it by its scars! 


Harry Romaine. 
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I. 


HE hands of the clock in the railway 
station pointed to twenty minutes 
past ten. The big room was com- 

paratively empty and quiet. The hurry and 
bustle of the day was over, and only a few, 
silent and sleepy travelers were waiting for 
the next train. A little later the gay groups 
of out of town theater goers would come 
trooping in, but just now the business of 
the place was at a standstill. 

Sitting in an angle formed by a project- 
ing partition which partially screened him 
from sight, was a young man—a tall, slender 
young fellow—who was evidently on the 
watch for something or somebody. 

For a couple of hours he had occupied 
that corner, and during most of the time 
his eyes had been fixed upon the great 
doors which gave entrance from the street, 
scanning every newcomer with eager anx- 
iety, almost fear, in his gaze. 

Then, asthe stranger drew nearer, or passed 
him by, his face would brighten as if with 
glad relief, and for a moment the cloud 
would pass from his brow. 

But only for a moment—for presently the 
trouble and the fear would return to 
shadow his face once more, and he would 
rest his head against the wall with a weary 
sigh. 

He took out his watch now, and compared 
it with the clock. 

‘Only ten minutes more—he mus? take 
this train if he goes tonight—unless he 
gives it up! He may have come to his 
senses—God grant it, for his own sake as 
well as Edith’s !”’ 

This was what he was thinking as he put 
up his watch and fixed his eyes once more 
upon the entrance. 

The slow minutes ticked themselves away 
—one by one the few passengers passed 
through the gate into the yard where the 
train was waiting—five minutes had gone— 
six—seven—eight—nzue / and the young 
man’s face lit with a joyful hope. 

And then, just as he rose from his seat, 
picked up a small traveling bag, and seemed 
about to depart, there was one more arrival, 
at sight of whom the young fellow sat down 
again, suddenly pallid and trembling. 


A MORAL CRISIS. 








This last comer made his way swiftly to 
the ticket seller’s window, gathered up 
tickets and change as if in headlong haste, 
and passed out of the station without look- 
ing about him. Instantly the young man 
sprang up and followed him, fumbling for his 
ticket as he crossed the room. He passed 
through the gate, his steps hastened by the 
clang of the warning bell, his eyes keenly 
intent upon the man before him. 

The pursued, unconscious of his pursuer, 
had gone into the smoker, and there the 
young fellow followed. ‘The train was al- 
ready in motion as he swung himself upon 
the platform and opened the door of the 
smoker, which, as it happened, was nearly 
empty. 

He walked quickly down the aisle to the 
corner where the man he sought had already 
ensconced himself, and dropping into the 
seat beside him said only, 

‘* Halsey !”’ 

A perceptible start and a look of angry 
amazement were his answer. He shrank 
from that look visibly, and for a moment he 
wavered and seemed to hesitate. Then he 
spoke timidly, hurriedly, with many 
pauses : 

‘‘Don’t be angry, Halsey—I came be- 
cause I couldn’t help coming. Don’t you 
see I had to come? And you'll let me talk: 
to you; you’ll listen to me, won’t you, 
Halsey?” 

He looked so young, so boyish, as he 
spoke, his blue eyes fastened imploringly 
on the dark, handsome, angry face beside 
him, his lips quivering with the agitation 
he was trying to suppress. 

But his companion ignored his appeal. 
He asked sharply, 

‘‘How did you know where to find me? 
What made you come here ?”’ 

The young man’s face flushed. 

‘‘T know where you are going, and with 
whom. I have been waiting for you,’’ he 
answered. 

‘‘ How did you get your information?’’ 

‘From the letter you dropped-———”’ 

‘*So you read other people’s letters! A 
fine employment for an honorable man !’’ 

Halsey had thrust his hand into his 
breast pocket and was hastily examining its 
contents as he spoke. 
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‘* Stop, Halsey, stop! You shall not say 
such things to me! I can explain——’”’ 

‘Then will you kindly explain how long 
you have been prying into my private af- 
fairs? How often you have read my let- 
ters ?”’ 

“You can insult me, but you must 
give me a clrance to speak. I tell you I 
never read a letter of yours until today, 
when I picked up the one you must have 
dropped as you left the office. I swear to 
you, Halsey, that I picked it up and opened 
it without a thought of you, for the enve- 
lope was gone, and your name was not 
mentioned, as you may remember. It was 
not until I came to the signature that a 
suspicion of the truth flashed upon me, and 
at first I would not, because I cou/d not, 
believe it. But as I sat there, bewildered 
and fearful, a great many things, over 
which I had wondered lately. came back to 
me and made my suspicions certainty. And 
I determined to follow you, and ——’”’ 

“Interfere still further in what did not 
concern you !"’ sneeringly. 

**Doesn’t it concern me? It certainly 
concerns my sister, you will allow.” 

‘*T acknowledge her right to an explana- 
tion, but I deny yours. You have taken 
the wrong way with me, Edgar. You have 
followed me, spied upon my movements, 
and now you would crown your presumption 
by attempting to show me the folly of my 
ways! But I tell you once for all that I 
submit to no dictation—I am old enough to 
take my own course, and I want no argu- 
ments.”’ 

Edgar did not answer his last words ; he 
only said, ‘‘ After I read that miserable let- 
ter, it seemed to me as if I had lost my 
ideal, for you were always my ideal, Halsey; 
you were the one I set myself to imitate 
from my schoolboy daysonward. And that 
boyish admiration and confidence has never 
changed—it only grew stronger with years. 
But now ——”’ His voice failed. 

There was a short pause. When Halsey 
spoke again the angry look had softened, 
his voice was more gentle, though still cold. 
‘*You are a good boy, Edgar. I am sorry I 
spoke so harshly to you, but I was excited. 
Forgive ny unkind words, and let our con- 
versation end here.’’ 

‘‘Give me a few minutes now, only let 
me show you -—— ”’ 

‘* There is nothing that you could say that 
would have the least effect on my purpose. 
Do you suppose I could take such a step as 
I am taking tonight and not know all it en- 
tails? Do you think that I—with my am- 
bitions, my love of social prestige, my pride, 


my sensitiveness to disapproval—do you 
suppose I am not fully aware of the conse- 
quences of my action ?”’ 

“T think you must be dreaming, and I 
want to waken you before it is too late.’’ 

Halsey frowned. ‘‘ Say, rather, that Iam 
awake at last, and have put aside some fool- 
ish dreams,’’ he said. ‘‘I am acting from 
no passing impulse. On the contrary, I have 
been thinking of what I am now doing for 
weeks,.”’ 

‘‘And you are willing to give up every- 
thing and everybody you once cared for?” 

‘If you weigh the love of the only woman 
in the world who can make my happiness 
against ‘everything and everybody,’ yes, 
more than willing.”’ 

“You think, then, that the companion- 
ship of this woman—false wife, faithless 
mother, treacherous friend (for she knows 
Edith well), will make you happy? You are 
not afraid? Afraid that as she has so easily 
broken her marriage vows she ——”’ 

‘* Not another word! What do you know 
about the life she has led with that brute? 
Four years of torture—a hell upon earth— 
and you dare to blame her for escaping 
from it! Why, it will need a lifetime of 
love and devotion to make her forget all she 
has suffered with Mallock! But she shall 
have it—and she deserves it, let the world 
say what it will.’ 

Edgar’s eyes lit with sudden resentment. 
‘“What, then, does Edith deserve? Have 
you no pity for her? Or have the wrongs 
of Mrs. Mallock made you entirely forget- 
ful of all other rights?” 

‘* Ah, Edgar, you may believe me or not, 
just as you choose, but that is the only re- 
gret Ihave. Yet it all grew out of a mis- 
taken idea—a mistake, and nothing more. 
I was acting ignorantly—I had always 
looked up to your sister, reverenced her, 
felt myself unworthy of her in so many 
ways—and I thought that that was love 
when it was only worship. It was the 
adoration I might have given to a saint, not 
the warm, human passion whose impetuous 
tide sweeps away every barrier and silences 
every scruple! I know the difference only 
too well now.”’ 

Again there was a short silence, broken 
by Halsey. 

‘*Now listen tome, Edgar. Your mission 
has failed—you can see that—and your wis- 
est course will be to leave the train at the 
first stopping place and go home. Your 
presence is not only useless, it is painful. 
Besides ’’—he hesitated a moment—‘‘ i shall 
not be alone many hours now, and you 
must not force yourself upon her.”’ 
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‘* And what am I to say to Edith, and to 
my father? Tell them all?” 

‘By no means. I will write tomorrow, 
and say all that need be said. You can re- 
turn quietly, say nothing of where you 
have been, and leave the future to shape 
itself. The less said the easier for Edith, 
andI would spare her all unnecessary pain.’’ 

‘* You are very considerate! I trust Edith 
will appreciate your care for her!”’ 

“That will do, Edgar. Have you any- 
thing more to say?”’ 

‘‘What more can I say if you are bent 
on self destruction? If you are deter- 
mined——’”’ 

‘Team,’ 

‘*To sacrifice everything that makes life 
worth living for an unlawful love, what is 


to be done? Andall for that weak, unprin- — 


cipled wonian! I could curse her for the 
evil she has wrought !”’ 

‘‘Edgar, you misjudge her. She is as 
good, as pure, as any woman in the world, 
but she believes and feels that marriage 
should be sanctified by love, and that mar- 
riage without love is a sin—only more hein- 
ous because sanctified by the church and 
accepted by the world.”’ 

‘‘How about Jove without marriage? 
That is a virtue, I suppose!”’ 

‘Tt has this virtue, that it does not make 
one’s whole life an acted lie! Social preju- 
dices condemn such unions, but human 
laws are not infallible. You would not 
punish a starving wretch who stole a loaf of 
bread. Why, then, be less merciful to the 
starved heart if it snatch the love for which 
it is hungering and dying, without asking 
the world’s sanction ?’’ 

‘Oh, Halsey, can you stoop to pacify 
your conscience with paltry sophistries like 
these? Your counsels, your example, have 
helped and guided me from my boyhood, 
and must I lose my faith in you now? Am 
I to think of you henceforth only with sor- 
row and shame? Once more, let me im- 
plore you——”’ 

The sentence was never to be finished. A 
sudden jerk—a swaying movement—then a 
violent lurch sideways and forward, and the 
next instant a crash, and all was blank ! 


II. 


HALSEY BROCKTON tried to sit up and 
look about him. The movement was gently 
but firmly prevented. Then, as his sight 
grew clearer, he saw that a man was bend- 
ing over him, cutting the sleeve from his 
right arm with the deftness born of practice. 
With a reassuring smile the stranger an- 
swered Halsey’s questions as he worked. 
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‘*Yes, your arm is broken, and you have 
a few cuts and bruises, but nothing to 
worry about. You'll be very comfortable 
when I’ve set your arm and taken a couple 
of stitches in your head. Just lie still, 
that’s all.”’ 

‘* But tell me, what happened? Did we 
run into a train?’’ 

‘No, but it was just as bad. The engine 
jumped the track and carried the train 
down a steep embankment. We made a 
hospital of a big barn close to the spot, for 
tonight. That’s where you are now. The 
wonder is that everybody wasn’t killed out- 
right, after such a fall.’”’ 

The last words roused Halsey, still dazed 
and bewildered, to sudden remembrance. 
He said anxiously, 

‘‘There was a young man with me—rather 
boyish looking, with blue eyes and fair hair 
—is he among the wounded, too? Have 
you seen him ?”’ 

The doctor was apparently too busy with 
his preparations for setting the broken arm 
to hear him, and Halsey repeated his ques- 
tion, adding, 

“If he isn’t hurt I want to see him. 
Couldn’t you bring him here ?”’ 

But the doctor only shook his head, say- 
ing very decidedly, 

‘* See here, my dear sir, you’ve had about 
enough excitement for tonight. That was 
a stunning knock you got on the head, and 
unless you want to be worse instead of bet- 
ter in the morning, you must keep perfectly 
quiet.”’ 

Halsey felt himself too weak for further 
argument just then. He was conscious of a 
strange sinking, when everything seemed 
to be slipping away from him, and the 
voices of the doctor and his assistant sounded 
dull and far away. And then, later in the 
night, when the pain and fever kept him 
sleepless, his thou zhts were all of the woman 
who awaited his coming a hundred miles 
away, and to whom he could send no word. 
He tormented himself with vain surmises. 
What would she think when she found. he 
had failed her? What would she do? Ifshe 
saw his name among the list of wounded in 
the newspapers she would understand, but 
where would she go? Where cou/d she go? 
Would she wait in that strange city, alone 
in the hotel he had named, until he could 
join her? And when would that be pos- 
sible? Edgar, too—could he get rid of him 
now? And suppose Edgar had seut a tele- 
gram to his father, might not Mr. Forrest 
think it his duty to obey the summons? 
More than that, might he not bring Edith? 

Oh, what a pitiful, what an almost ludi- 
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crous situation that would be! What a cruel 
trick malignant fate had played him! 

The blood rushed to his face as these 
thoughts presented themselves, and sleep 
became impossible. So the long night wore 
away, until at daybreak an incautious whis- 
per from an attendant near his bed com- 
pleted his misery. 

‘‘There’s another one dead!’’ was what 
heheard. ‘‘ That young fellow we took out 
of the smoker, you know. He roused up 
once, and the doctor got his name. It’s 
Edgar Forrest, and they’ve telegraphed to 
his folks. Too bad, isn’t it?——he was so 
young.”’ ; 

Halsey turned faint and sick with the 
sudden shock. Edgar dead? It must be a 
dream; he would not believe it—it was too 
awful! Dead for his fault! 

Involuntarily he uttered a groan of an- 
guish. The attendants heard him, and came 
to inquire what he wanted. 

He asked only one question. 

‘* Mr. Forrest—did you say he was dead ?”’ 
Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
fell back on the pillow from which he had 
tried to lift himself, and was unconscious. 


ITI. 


HALSEY’s broken arm mended rapidly 
enough, but his other injuries seemed to be 
more serious than the doctors had supposed 
them to be at first. At least that was the 
reason given for the excessively high fever 
and delirium from which he had suffered 
for more than a week after the accident. 

But they had brought him home at last, 
and only his useless arm and excessive 
weakness proclaimed him an invalid. 

But when Edith came to see him (which 
she did every day with her father), she 
thought he must be very ill, indeed, for he 
was so listless and silent. He would lie 
on the sofa with his eyes closed, most of the 
time, yet he was not asleep. He said that 
it fatigued him too much to speak often. So 
Edith, full of tenderest compassion for his 
weakness, would sit beside him, sometimes 
silent, and sometimes reading aloud, some- 
times stroking his forehead with soft 
touches, and never suspecting that his soul 
was in a turmoil of unrest and uncer- 
tainty. 

And there was no relief for him. From 
the hour of the accident he had heard not a 
word of the woman whose happiness he be- 
lieved was in his keeping. To ask any 
questions was impossible. To write to her 
(even if he could have managed it with his 
left hand) was equally impossible, since he 
did not know where she might be. Her 


silence, too, was unaccountable. Why did 
she not write to him? Of course, she must 
know all about the railway disaster, for the 
story had been published in many papers, 
yet there came no word from her to relieve 
his suspense. 

Well, then, he must battle with his fears 
and his disquiet until he was able to go out 
and make inquiries for himself. Very often 
(for Halsey was not heartless) he would 
escape from the pressure of his anxieties 
and think of Edgar. Then he would re- 
member, with a pang, that the poor boy’s 
fatal journey had been undertaken for his 
sake, and he would shiver as he looked at 
Edith in her mourning. 

Indeed at such times he almost shrank 
from her in the depth of his self reproach, 
and then he would determine that as soon 
as he was a little stronger he would tell her 
all—lay the whole story before her, and 
accept the penalty, whatever it might be. 

Meanwhile another fortnight had worn 
away, and in those long, slow days a change 
began to come over Halsey of which he was 
quite unconscious at first. The glamor and 
illusion of his mad passion paled and faded, 
and the true value and importance of all 
that he had so nearly thrown away became 
clear to him. He began to be glad that the 
die was not yet cast—then, with a sudden 
dismay, to wonder if he was not yet bound 
by his promises, whatever happened. Yet 
her silence—was it not possible that Laura 
Mallock, too, had seen the folly and the 
wrong she meditated, and had chosen this 
way of letting him know that she absolved 
him from his vows ? 

Oh, if this were only true, then his course 
would be clear, and all would be well. For 
after all, was there any necessity for telling 
Edith what would only make her unhappy? 


Edith loved him—how sweet and tender _ 


and trusting she was! Why, then, should 
he grieve her with the tale of his foolish 
infatuation? Besides, it was over; it wasa 
mere madness, and it had passed, and he 
was sure now that he had loved Edith all 
the time, even when he had planned to leave 
her forever. He knew now that his Aeart 
had never swerved from her—never—only 
his fancy had been ledastray. But it might 
not be possible to make her understand this, 
so it was easier to say nothing. 

Edith had discontinued her visits before 
this climax was reached, but Mr. Forrest 
sent his carriage daily, and Halsey spent all 
his afternoons with them. As the days 
passed and brought him no tidings his 
hopes grew apace, and his listlessness and 
taciturnity disappeared altogether. 
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To Edith he was once more the ardent, 
devoted lover, and apparently the sky was 
clcudless above them. 


IV. 


A DAY came when Halsey declared him- 
self well, and with his arm still in a sling 
he turned his steps towards his club. Cor- 
dial greetings met him on every side; all 
the gay functions he had missed were de- 
scribed to him by one of the most accom- 
plished gossips of the club; all the new 
jokes and witticisms retailed for his bene- 
fit, until he felt himself once more in touch 
with his world—the world he had almost 
forsworn ! 

It was then that some one mentioned the 
name he had been so anxious yet half 
afraid to hear. 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said one of a group near him. 
‘*Ves, I’ve heard all about it. Was there 
ever such an infernally lucky dog as Fred 
Mallock? No sooner does that fellow get 
to the end of his fortune than an old uncle 
dies most conveniently and leaves him half 
a million more !”’ 

‘It’s too much luck for one man; just a 
beastly way of fortune, to pile all her favors 
on one fellow! Wonder what good it ’ll do 
him ?’’ said another. ‘‘ He’ll only throw it 
away, of course.”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, not this time,’? answered a 
third. ‘‘ Fred has really turned over a new 
leaf. He has sold his racing stud, forsworn 
poker, and gone abroad with his wife and 
boy. They sailed today, to be gone a 
year.7 

‘‘Why, I understood that his wife was 
awfully down on him, even threatened to 
leave him,”’ said a fourth man, looking up 
from his paper. 

One of the listeners laughed. ‘‘So she 
was, after he lost all his money, but the 
situation has changed now; I fancy Laura 
Mallock couldn’t be very unforgiving to a 
husband with half a million.” 

‘‘No,° indeed,’’ said the first speaker; 
‘* besides, the rdle of the injured wife was a 
favorite one with Mrs. Mallock—I’ve ad- 
mired her in it more than once.”’ 

When Halsey left the club he felt at 
once intensely relieved and very much 
humiliated. He had been saved from the 
folly and ruin he had planned, but what a 
vain fool he had been! He had believed 
that this woman loved him—he had abso- 
lutely believed that he was necessary to her 
happiness—and all the time she had led 
him captive for her own ends ! 

The afternoon was so nearly gone that he 
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decided not to go to Edith until after 
dinner. 

As he entered the house Mr. Forrest met 
him and drew him into his study, explain- 
ing that Edith was engaged at the moment 
but would make her appearance presently. 

Halsey saw at once that his companion 
was agitated. Several times he began to 
speak, and then paused, as if uncertain. 
Once or twice he opened a drawer in his 
desk, hesitated, and then closed it again 
with an impatient sigh. He started from 
his seat at last and walked nervously up 
and down the room. 

Then, stopping in front of Halsey, he said 
abruptly, 

‘*T know all about it ; I know the reason 
of poor Edgar’s last journey, and it has 
almost broken my heart! Did you think 


you could keep it from me, Halsey ?’’ 


Halsey could not move or speak; he 
could only listen. He bent his head to 
avoid meeting Mr. Forrest’s eyes, and en- 
deavored to steady himself, to gain control 
of his voice before answering, for he knew 
he must answer, though he knew not what 
to say. 

The elder man meanwhile kept up his 
restless walk to and fro, speaking in quick, 
short sentences, with many pauses. 

‘““Yes! I know only too well what took 
Edgar away—and you—yet I would like to 
hear all you can tell me. I have waited— 
I hoped you would speak—but of course you 
shrank from such a task—I understand. 
But now you must tell me all, without 
concealment—lI can bear it.” 

Halsey raised a pale, miserable face to his 
questioner. 

‘** Don’t ask me—don’t/”’ he said hoarsely. 
‘‘How can you expect me to tell you ? I 
want to forget it—it was a madness, noth- 
ing more!’”’ 

Mr. Forrest sat down and covered his 
eyes with one hand. 

‘*You are right, it was madness, but that 
makes it the harder to understand. Edith 
would not let me ask you at first ; she——”’ 

“Edith! Does Edith know? Has she 
known all the time?’’ interrupted Halsey, 
his pale face suddenly crimson, his eyes 
bent on the floor. 

‘Yes, why not? Whom else had I to 
show my grief? And in the first shock of 
my discovery I told her all.’’ 

‘Oh, Iam sorry! I did not want her to 
know—I would have kept it from her, not 
for my sake, but for her own,’’ Halsey 
groaned, 

‘The only reason for keeping it from 
her would have been for Edgar’s sake, of 
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course, but it was impossible. Tell me 
truly, how long had this folly been going 
on? Why did you not take counsel with 
me at first ?’’ 

‘“* How can I answer such questions? It is 
impossible, as I have told you already. Be- 
sides, it can do no good now—everything is 
ended, and it is left to you to pass sentence.”’ 

‘*T have no sentence to pass, Halsey. As 
far as my forgiveness goes it is full and free. 
All anger died out of my heart when I stood 
by Edgar’s grave, and left only an undying 
sorrow in its place.” 

“‘Then you pity me—you do not think 
me altogether to blame?’’ asked Halsey 
eagerly. Mr. Forest looked surprised. 

‘‘Why should I blame you because he 
meditated a great wrong ?”’ 

‘* What wrong ?”’ 

‘* Halsey, you irritate me with these sub- 
terfuges. You know that Edgar went to 
meet another man’s wife that night—you 
know she left her husband to elope with 
him. Can you deny this?’’ 

“‘T can, and I do! You are mistaken, 
terribly, utterly mistaken!’’ exclaimed Hal- 
sey. ‘‘ Edgar took that journey for a very 
different purpose, and ——”’ 

“Can you tell me that purpose ?’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Forrest incredulously. 

Halsey had suddenly checked himself. 

He had been on the brink of a full con- 
fession when Mr. Forrest’s last question in- 
terrupted him. In that momentary pause 
it occurred to him that perhaps the elder 
man did not know as much as he thought 
he knew. And in that case a discreet silence 
might vet save him from the disclosure he 
dreaded more and more. So he kept silent 
until Mr. Forrest said impatiently, 

‘* Will you tell me the purpose for which 
he went, if I am mistaken ?”’ 

‘*Is it not sufficient if I tell you that Ed- 
gar’s act was a noble one, pure, unselfish as 
his life? Won’t you believe me? On my 
honor, my sacred*honor, I tell you so!’’ 

Mr. Forrest looked at him sorrowfully 
for a moment, without speaking. Then he 
unlocked a drawer in his desk, took 0.: a 
crumpled note, and held it up, saying 
quietly, 

‘*I am sorry I cannot believe you, Hal- 
sey, but this letter makes it impossible. I 
found it in poor Edgar’s pocket, and it tells 
its own story, despite your efforts to screen 
him. Better read it’’—holding out the 
paper. ‘‘ Though if you had not known 
what it says, how could you have followed 
him ?”’ 

Halsey’s sudden exclamation as he put 


out his hand for the paper, was his only 
answer. In an instant he had realized Mr. 
Forrest’s mistake, and it had stupefied him. 
But the other was still speaking, and he tried 
to listen. 

‘‘ And for that attempt to save him I shall 
ever be grateful to you, Halsey. As Edith 
says, it was just like you, just what she 
would have expected you to do. As soon 
as you knew the folly and the wrong he 
proposed, you followed him to win him 
back—to save him from himself. And to 
think how nearly you lost your own life in 
theattempt! But Edith must reward you— 
for I cannot.”’ 

And Halsey, holding in his hand the letter 
whose every word he knew so well, listened 
in a tumult of self contempt and fear. What 
should he say? The way of deliverance 
was open before him, but it was also the 
way of dishonor. To leave Edgar’s father 
and sister in their error, to cast this stain on 


- Edgar’s memory, would be the basest 


treachery. He could not, would not, do it! 

Yet to take the only honorable course and 
confess the truth would cost him too much ! 
He would lose Edith--of that he felt sure-- 
the gulf his revelations would open between 
them would be forever impassable. He 
would despise himself if he took advantage 
of this deception, yet how could he give 
her up? 

He sprang suddenly to his feet and walk 
to the door, regardless of Mr. Forrest's iri- 
quiries and protests. Turning back as he 
opened it, he said hurriedly, 

‘*T am still very weak, I find, and all this 
talk has overcome me strangely. Will you 
excuse me if I leave you so abruptly? I 
must get home at once.”’ 

‘* But Edith—she will be here ina moment 
—you can rest.’’ 

‘*You must ask her to forgive me, but I 
cannot see her tonight. I must go; good 
night.”’ 

Mr. Forrest accompanied him into the 
hall with sudden apprehension. 

‘* My dear Halsey, I fear you are ill; I will 
go home with you.” 

‘*No, no; I want no one. I shall do well 
enough. I need the air, but nothing more, 
thank you.”’ 

Halsey was sure that he heard Edith’s 
voice, her sweet laugh, the soft rustle of 
her gown upon the stairs, but he dared not 
see her tonight. Tomorrow, perhaps—when 
his decision had been made and his course 
chosen— but not now! 

The next moment he had crossed the 
threshold, and ‘passed out into the night. 

E. T. Corbett. 
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LITERARY WORKERS OF THE SOUTH. 





The remarkable development of literary activity in the South, the men and women who 
have taken leading places in the movement, and their especially important 
contribution to the American fiction of the day. 


u NTIL a comparatively recent date, 

there were almost no men and 
women in the South who made a pro- 
fession of literature. Before the war, 
there was here and there a man who 
amused himself by writing a book, 
William Gilmore Simms, indeed, was a 
professed literary man; so was Poe, but 
he left the South early in his career. 
The books of John Pendleton Kennedy, 
secretary of the navy under Fillmore, 





are still sold; and few Southern sketches 
surpass those of Judge Longstreet. 
There was no end to the verse makers. 
Still, as a generality, it is true to say that 
literature as a serious business of life was 
not known. Every man and woman of 


education was taught to express himself 


or herself on paper with force and ele- 
gance; but it was considered as an ac- 
complishment in the woman, and as a 
necessary adjunct to his position in life 
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Eliza J. Nicholson. 


From a photograph by Simon, New Orleans. 
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inthe man. The heavy bundles of old 
letters which belong to every old South- 
ern family will show that there was 
enough talent in those days to have 
made an American literature, had it 
been directed into the proper channels. 
It is the men and women who inher- 
ited this talent, along with the old let- 
ters, who are telling their stories today. 





story of the Crescent City with such 
subtle building up of detail, such hu- 
mor, such delineation of characters 
peculiar to the South, that New Orleans 
people can never be made to believe that 
the Northerner ever really under- 
stands them. She had told stories for 
years, never thinking of her gift as 
anything more than as an amusement 











George W. Cable. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


The war brought changed conditions to 
the South, and made it necessary to 
utilize what was at hand, what was left 
to it, for money making. There was 
an untold wealth of material for literary 
work, and the adaptable Southerners 
used it. Instead of telling their stories 
to each other, they sold them in the 
open market for the world to enjoy. 
Miss Grace King of New Orleans il- 
lustrates the point exactly. She tells a 


for her friends. One night, at a din- 
ner party, her host was entertaining 
Charles Dudley Warner, and Miss King 
sat near him. In the course of con- 
versation she told a pathetic little tale 
of the devotion of an old negress to a 
white child. It astonished and delight- 
ed Mr. Warner, who asked Miss King if 
she had ever written anything for publi- 
cation, and offered, if she would write 
out her little story as she had told it to 
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Joel Chandler Harris. 


him, to attend to its publication. It 
opened the doors of the magazines to 
her work, and put her in the first rank 
of American story tellers. 

Miss King was educated among the 
Creoles, although she belonged 
toa Georgia family. Her father 
was a prominent lawyer in New 
Orleans, and it was his en- 
couragemient that developed the 
story telling gift of which she 
has made so much. 

George W. Cable is usually 
considered the historian of New 
Orleans, and he has made the 
North. accept him as _ such, 
although his native city de- 
clines to give him that honor. 
It may be the strain of Puritan 
blood, coming to him through 
his New England mother, that 
keeps him from drawing the 
Creole with that touch of entire 
sympathy which makes Grace 
King’s stories loved by the 
people she depicts. 

Cable is entirely a self made 
man. He was compelled to earn 
his own living from childhood. 
As a boy, he was very studious 
and deeply religious, devoting 
all his spare time to the study 
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of Latin and the Bible. At eighteen he 
enlisted, and for two years served in the 
Confederate army. Then he accepted a 
position on one of the New Orleans 
papers, but he resigned because he was 
asked to report the theatrical news. At 
this time he had conscientious scruples 
against novel reading. After leaving 
the paper and going to work in acotton 
house, he wrote the first chapters of 
‘‘The Grandissimes ’’—a book that de- 
serves to be known as an American 
classic. 

Mr. Cable’s stories of New Orleans 
are his best work. His latest book, 
‘‘John March, Southerner,’’ has not the 
clearness of atmosphere, the subtle 
charm, that gives his earlier fiction its 
peculiar value. Hesees so much unused 
material in the South that he cannot let 
it alone, although he has left New 
Orleans, and for several years has lived 
in Massachusetts. 

Another New Orleans writer, Mrs. M. 
E. M. Davis, the wife of one of the 
editors of the Picayune, has given the 
most perfect picture ever written of 
plantation life during the war in her 





Grace King. 
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julia Magruder. 
From a photograyh. 


series of sketches called ‘‘ In War Time 
at La Rose Blanche.’’ Mrs. Davis isa 
native of Alabama, but she has made 
her home in New Orleans—a house 
once occupied by General Andrew Jack- 
son—a social and literary center. 

Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, the 


Kate Chopin has told stories of the 
Bayou folk, taken from her own ex- 
perience. She belongs to one of the 
old French families of southern Lou- 
isiana. 

But it is Virginia that has the 
largest representation in the class of 
Southern story tellers. More than 
one Virginian has sprung, not only 
into notice, but into fame, through a 
single story. They have come, not as 
the work of prentice hands, but with 
the finish of professional handling, 
and with entirely new ideas. 

Three of the best known of the 
Virginia writers are cousins, after a 
fashion. ‘Thomas Nelson Page, Miss 
M. G. McClelland, and Mrs. Amélie 
Rives Chanler, all belong to the oldest 
and most aristocratic families in 
America. Mr. Page is a descendant of 

General Nelson, a signer of the Dcclara- 
tion. He was born in 1853 at Oaklands, 
the old home situated at the meeting of 
the roads leading to Richmond, which 
were to be the great highways of two 
armies a few years later. In one of his 





owner of the /icayune, and its 
editorial chief, combines in a 
remarkable way the qualities of 
a genuine poetess and of a suc- 
cessful business woman. She 
was Miss Eliza Poitevent, the 
daughter of an old Huguenot 
family, and her childhood was 
spent on the Pearl River, from 
which she has taken the rather 
romantic pseudonym of ‘‘ Pearl 
Rivers.” While still a young 
girl she joined the staff of the 
Picayune as literary editor, 
shortly afterward marrying the 
owner, Colonel Holbrook. Find- 
ing herself, at his death, in pos- 
session of a political paper 
heavily burdened with debt, 
she succeeded in bringing it 
to a firm place among the news- 
papers of thecountry. Her mar- 
riage to Mr. Nicholson, who 
is the business manager of the 
Picayune, has given her leisure 
for literary work and for bril- 
liant social life. 








M. G. McClelland. 
From a photograph by Davis, Richmond. 
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sketches Mr. Page has told the story of 
the gentle old aunt who gave him his 
first lessons. The war stopped his 
regular studies, but filled his mind 
with a knowledge schools cannot give, 
out of which his stories have grown. 
After the appearance of ‘‘ Marse 
Chan ’’ —which was written several 
years before it was published—Mr. Page 
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found ‘‘ The Brother to Dragons, ’’ which 
made a genuine sensation when it was 
published. 

Unfortunately, this still remains the 
best work of its author. Her next lot 
of stories were fairly good, and then she 
wrote ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead.’’ To- 
day, that brief novel might attract at- 
tention, and it might not. It was the 


Mollie E. Moore Davis. 
From a photograph by Deane, Houston. 


forsook law for literature. The story 
goes that after his name had become 
well known to the public, he was called 
to Castle Hill, the historic old home of 
the Rives family, built at the beginning 
of the last century on the original royal 
grant, to pass upon the work of his 
beautiful young relative, Amélie Rives. 
She was hardly twenty, but she dida 
number of things unusually well, from 
riding horseback to painting portraits. 
Her father, Colonel Rives, who was one 
of the engineers of the Panama Canal, 
gave her to a governess, when she was a 
child, with instructions that she was to 
study what she chose. Mr. Page took 
up her manuscript indulgently, expect- 
ing to find school girl crudities. He 





first in the list of hysterical stories, to 
which ‘‘A Yellow Aster,’’ ‘‘A Super- 
fluous Woman,’’ and dozens of others 
belong. Its author originated the type 
in this country; but compared with its 
companions her novel is mild, indeed. 

Miss Rives married Mr. John Arm- 
strong Chanler, a well known member 
of the Astor family, and has since spent 
much of her time abroad, living for a 
time in Madame de Pompadour’s chateau 
in France. 

Miss M. G. McClelland, like her 
cousin, never went to school, but for a 
different reason. The war brought re- 
verses to the family, and she was edu- 
cated entirely by her parents. Her 
mother was the daughter of a German 
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gentleman who represented the United 
States as consul at Hamburg, and took 
up her daughter’s education upon the 
lines of her own early instruction. To 
her criticism and calm judgment Miss 
McClelland gives all the credit for her 
success. Whien she worked over a story 
until it pleased her mother, it was sure 
to satisfy the publishers and the public. 
‘Oblivion ’’ was her first novel; her 
latest, ‘‘ The Old Post Road,’’ is astory 
pure and simple, almost a romance. It 
has the ideality which is the salt that 
keeps a story sweet for many a year. 
Miss Julia Magruder is another Vir- 
ginia girl who has written several enter- 
taining stories. ‘‘ Across the Chasm ’’ 
was her greatest success, and it owed 
much of its popularity to its delicate 
humor. But in humor, no woman 
and few men have surpassed Frances 
Courtenay Baylor. Every Baylor is a 
Virginian, wherever born, and it was.a 





Thomas Nelson Page. 


mere accident which made Arkansas the birthplace of the author of ‘On 





Amélie Rives Chanler. 


Both Sides,’’ and Texas 
her early home. Since 1873 
she has lived in Virginia. 
Miss Baylor is always clev- 
er, and her view of life is 
amusing, whether she is 
writing for children or for 
the most dignified adult 
publication. 

Molly Elliot Seawell is 
another of the descendants 
of a long line of dignified 
Virginia ancestors, and she 
too shows how good a 
training it is for a girl of 
that race to be turned loose 
in alibrary. The Seawells 
came from Gloucester 
County, in lower Virginia. 
Her grandmother was a 
sister of President Tyler, 
and Henry A. Wise says, 
in ‘* The Seven Decades of 
the Union,’ that ‘the 
women of this family have 
always been remarkable for 
their strength of charac- 
ter and beauty of person.’’ 
It may have been for this 
reason that Miss Seawell 
dared to stir up such a 
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storm by writing a clever article which 
proved to her own. satisfaction that 
women have no creative faculty. ‘The 
newspapers of the country took the 
matter up, and everybody, from Andrew 
Lang to Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
had an opinion to express before the 
controversy ended. 
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turning out two delightful naval stories 
for boys. 

Miss Seawell might have written her 
stories from anywhere, but that is not 
true of the greatest woman writer in the 
South, Miss Mary Murfree, who is best 
known as Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Her work was published by a well 





Mary N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock). 


Miss Seawell wrote under several 
names before she produced something 
that she considered worthy to go over 
her own signature. This ‘‘ something ”’ 
was her celebrated short story ‘‘ Maid 
Marian,’’ which was dramatized for 
Rosina Vokes, and was the last new 
play she acted. Another comedy of 
Miss Seawell’s, ‘‘ Uncle Maurice,’’ is to 
be put on the stage by Frederick Bond 
next season. Her near neighbor and 
intimate friend, at her present home in 
Washington, is Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett; and, like the latter, she has 
made essays into juvenile literature, 





known Boston editor for several years 
before he discovered that she was not a 
man, Her handwriting is very heavy 
and black, and it was Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s joke to say, ‘‘I won- 
der if Craddock has taken in his winter 
supply of ink, and can let me have a 
serial.’’ One day a card came to Mr. 
Aldrich bearing the well known name 
in the well known writing, and the 
editor rushed out to greet his old con- 
tributor, expecting to see a sturdy Ten- 
nessee mountaineer. When a slight, 
delicate little woman arose to answer 
his greeting, it is said that Mr. Aldrich 
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Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


From a photograph by Simon, New Orleans. 


put his hands before his 


simply spun around without a word, 


absolutely bewildered by 
astonishment. 

Murfreesboro, ‘Tennessee, 
was named after Miss Mur- 
free’s great grandfather, 
Major Hardy Murfree. The 
old homestead of the family 
is described in ‘‘ Where the 
Battle Was Fought.” It is 
her delineations of mountain 
character, and her descrip- 
tions of mountain scenery, 
that have placed her work 
in the place it holds. Her 
style is bold, full of humor, 
and yet as delicate as a bit of 
lace. To Mary Wilkins’ gift 
of giving exact pictures of 
homely life, Miss Murfree 
unites great power of plot 
and a keen wit. The little 
old woman who sits on the 
edge of a chair in one of her 
novels, has added stores to 
America’s proverbs. ‘‘ There 
ain’t nothin’ so becomin’ to 
a fool as a shet mouth,’’ has 
taken its place with its older 
kindred. 
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There is another woman whose 
vein of humor has just begun to show 
itself. Ruth McEnery Stuart is a 
Louisiana woman who has come to 
New York within the past few years 
with a stock of stories which the 
public would like to keep her busy 
reading aloud to them. ‘‘ The Wid- 
der Johnsing’’ is about the best 
and truest picture of darky life that 
has been drawn. 

But the humorists of the South 
have generally been men. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston and Joel Chandler 
Harris are the best known today. 
Mr. Harris is ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ to 
the whole world. His tales of the 
wily Brer Rabbit and his more or less 
dissolute companions of the field 
belong to the English language, hav- 
ing found their way into book shops 
in China and Calcutta. Mr. Harris 
is a Georgia newspaper man who 
learned to set type when he was four- 


teen, and who has been for many years 
on the staff of the Atlanta Constitution. 





Francis Lynde. 
From a photograph by Comfurt, Chattanooga. 
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Molly Elliot Seawell, 
From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington, 


Harry S. Edwards, of Macon, Georgia, 
is another newspaper man who has writ- 
ten. stories of Southern life which are full 
of color and humor. 

Young as Richard Malcolm Johnston's 
stories are, he celebrated his golden 
wedding at his home in Baltimore last 
year. Colonel Johnston was born in the 
middle Georgia the readers of his stories 
know so well. Like most Southern gen- 
tlemen of that day, he studied law, and 
practised for ten years. At the end of 
that time he was offered three positions 
—a judgeship, the presidency of Mercer 
University, and a professorship in the 
State University. He chose the latter. 
In his old age he is a well known figure 
in Baltimore. 

James Lane Allen is an author of 





scholarly and original fiction. He 
was a professor in a Kentucky college 
when he first began writing. ‘ The 
White Cowl” and ‘Sister Dolorosa ”’ 
are tales of convent life in Kentucky. 
Their subject matter was a revelation to 
many people, and one that will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Francis Lynde, whose faithful and 
dramatic pictures of Southern and West. 
ern life are beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of the critics, lives in Chattanooga; 
but he is a Southerner only by adoption, 
being the son of Canadian parents. His 
knowledge of the scenes and characters 
he depicts is drawn from the practical 
experiences of a busy career. 

Every year, almost, adds a new name 
to the South’s list of literary workers. 
Anna Leach. 
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THOMAS BRACKETT REED. 


Born at Portland, Maine. Graduated at Bowdoin College in 1860, at the age of twenty one. Served as 
paymaster in the navy, 1864 and 1865. Three terms in State Legislature, 1868 to 1870. Attorney General 
of Maine, 1870 to 1872; City Solicitor of Portland, 1874 to 1877. Elected to Congress in 1876, and has since 
served continuously at Washington. In the last five Congresses has been Republican leader in the 
House, and his party’s candidate for the Speakership. Elected Speaker of the House, December 2, 1889, 

Elected President of the United States, November 3, 1896 P 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


Born at Niles, Ohio, February 26, 1844. Enlisted in the 23d Ohio, 1861; mustered out as brevet major, 
1865. Elected to the House of Representatives in 1876, and served for fourteen years, with one brief 
interval, being defeated in 1890as the result of a “‘gerrymander.’' Received votes in the National Repub- 
lican Conventions of 1888 and 1892, but declined to be a candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
Elected Governor of Ohio in 1891 by a plurality of 21,511, and reélected in 1893 bya plurality of 81,995. 

Elected President of the United States, November 3, 1896 ? 








And sing, O silverthroat, 
Thy most enrapturing note, 
That up the sky 
The melody 
May flute-like rise and float: 


BupD, all ye vernal bowers, 
For Spring trips down the way 
Where, wrapt in sleety showers, 
Old Winter fled today ! 


f And join, O silent tongue, 
4 e Leap, O thou drooping heart ; The ecstasy upflung; 
For seest thou not once more The opening leat 
The sunny crowfoot start Shall banish grief ; 
Beside the shingly shore ? The year and love are young ! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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George du Maurier. 


From a photograph by Elliat & Fry, London, 


A YEAR ago, when ‘‘ Trilby’’ was first 
appearing in monthly parts, it was spoken 
of as ‘‘a novel written by the well known 
cartoonist, George du Maurier.’’ Today, 
when we see a drawing of du Maurier’s, we 
speak of it as the work of ‘‘the famous 
novelist who wrote Trilby ’’—so completely 
has his literary success overshadowed his 
artistic reputation. He need no longer 
strain his failing sight over his drawings of 
Sir Gorgius Midas and Mrs. Ponsonby de 
Tomkyns; he can give the world greater 


delight by sitting in his arm chair in his 
Hampstead villa, and dictating the thoughts 
and memories that pass before his closed 
eyes. 

The wonderful vogue of ‘ Trilby ”’ 
effective answer to the cynics who declare 
that the popular taste is too degraded to 


is an 


appreciate anything that is good. With 
some crudity of style, and an occasional 
imperfection of dramatic unity, ‘‘ Trilby ”’ 
is so original, so clever, so full of life and 
action, so tender, so pathetic—in a word, so 
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fascinating—that it must rank as one of the 
great literary creations of the time. And 
it is so thoroughly wholesome that a public 
taste that approves it cannot be wholly un- 
healthful. It breathes the kindly, open 
hearted personality of the author, of whom 
an acquaintance writes: 





Eugen 


violinists that his tiny country has produced. 
He was the favorite disciple of the immortal 
Vieuxtemps, and may be called his artistic 
successor. It was at a concert in Antwerp, 
very early in Ysaye’s career, that Vieux- 
temps leaped upon the stage, embraced the 
young violinist with true Gallic fervor, and 


Ysaye. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 


‘* He is the sweetest masculine character 
I ever met in my life. He has a charming 
and winning disposition, he is devoted to 
his family, he has been a hard student and 
worker in his art, and is to his friends a 
frank, affectionate, and entertaining com- 
rade.” 

* * * * 

EUGEN YSAYE, the Belgian violinist who 
has visited America this season, inherits the 
best traditions of the remarkable school of 


called him ‘‘ my son, and star of my scliool," 
while a great audience shouted itself hoarse 
with delight. 

Besides imbibing the manner and meth- 
ods of Vieuxtemps during a long association 
with that great genius, Ysaye has been a 
pupil of another musician whose name ranks 
with the four or five foremost masters of the 
violin—Wieniawski, who instructed him for 
a year at the end of his stay at the conserva- 
tory of Liége, his native city. At forty 
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Jean Gerardy, 


From a photograph by Elliat & Fry, London, 


three, his playing has made him famous in 
every European country, and has recently 
added America to his list of conquests. 

Ysaye’s imposing stature, his classic face, 
his flowing hair, make him a striking figure 
on or off the stage. ‘‘ Carried away by the 
inspiration of his music,’’ says an admiring 
auditor, ‘‘one half expects to see an aura 
descending upon his magnificent head. He 
does not seem to press the violin with his 
powerful arms and fingers ; his instrument 
seems to sway and sing as if possessed of a 
soul and a voice of its own, and the enrap- 
tured hearer fancies that he is listening to 
the mazy melody of a mighty organ.”’ 

* * * * 


BELGIuM’s fertility in musical talent is in- 
stanced by the fact that Jean Gerardy, the 


young violoncellist, is a fellow townsman 
of Ysaye’s. Gerardy’s ability is, though 
scarcely unprecedented, yet truly astonish- 
ing in a boy who reached his. sixteenth 
birthday only last December. No one who 
hears him can fail to be impressed by the 
beauty of his tone, the maturity and depth of 
his style, and his remarkable command over 
all the technical resources of his somewhat 
unwieldy instrument. 

Gerardy is the son of a professor at the 
Liége conservatory, and has lived in an at- 
mosphere of music all his life. Beginning 
serious study when he was five years old, 
at eight he won one of the conservatory 
prizes, and at eleven the first prize medal 
was voted to him by acclamation. He had 
already appeared in public, achieving in- 
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stantaneous success. In a concert at Ant- 
werp, given in aid of the sufferers by a great 
mining disaster, he created a sensation by his 
rendering of the Rubinstein trio with Ysaye 
and Paderewski. He has been enthusiasti- 
cally received in Vienna and in London, 
where Queen Victoria summoned him to 





Mr. Burrows is one of the ‘‘ war horses ’’ 
of his party, and has been prominent in the 
House of Representatives for a score of 
years. His associates hail him as a tireless 
champion in debate, and as a fluent, force- 
ful, and effective campaign speaker; while 
his opponents acknowledge the vigor of 





Senator Burrows of Michigan. 


° From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


play before her. His American début was 
made in Boston last December, his trans- 
atlantic tour being under the auspices of 


Marcus Mayer. 
* * * * 


In the recent election of Julius Czesar 
Burrows to the Senate the New York Sux 
sees the work of that much discussed organ- 
ization, the ‘A. P. A.’’ It is quite unnec- 
essary, however, to attribute to the influ- 
ence of any secret society the promotion of 
a man whose political service has been so 
long and active. 


his eloquence by the sobriquet of ‘the 
calliope of Kalamazoo.’’ He has a charac- 
teristic style, pithy and original, with a 
directness and a humor that have made him 
popular with countless great audiences. 
Mr. Burrows is, to use the familiar phrase, 
a self made man. As a boy he went through 
the routine of farm work and common 
school teaching that is supposed to be the 
young Amierican’s best training for success 
in life—and isso, no doubt, with the quali- 
fications of energy and ability. He worked 
his way through an Ohio college, and was a 
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Galusha Grow, 


Congressman at Large from Pennsylvania. 


newly fledged lawyer in Kalamazoo when 
the war came, and he gave up his profession 
to shoulder a rifle. 

The Senate should welcome him. He has 
fewer dollars but more brains than many of 
its members. 

* * * * 

Or the men who were prominent in 
public life at the outbreak of the civil war, 
Galusha Grow, the veteran Pennsylvania 
Congressman at large, is one of the very few 
who still remain in active service. Events 
have moved so rapidly in the last three 
decades that it seems like turning a far back 
page of history when we read of Mr. Grow’s 
election to the speakership of the Thirty 
Seventh Congress. It was not a keenly 
fought contest like that in which General 
6 


Banks had so narrowly triumphed half a 
dozen years before. It went almost by de- 
fault, in a House whose empty benches told 
of seceding members and a divided country. 
Few of the ninety nine Representatives who 
voted for Mr. Grow are upon the stage to- 
day; not one of the party leaders of the 
House. Thaddeus Stevens, Roscoe Conkling, 
John J. Crittenden, George H. Pendleton, 
Elihu Washburne, Owen Lovejoy—all these 
have passed away; so too have Mr. Grow’s 
predecessors in the speaker’s chair, and his 
four successors—Schuyler Colfax, James G. 
Blaine, Michael Kerr, and Samuel Randall. 

Today, well past his three score and tenth 
year, Mr. Grow sits among the new political 
generation at Washington like the living 
memorial of a closed chapter of American 
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ENGRAVED By THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Otto von Bismarck. 


history. He had spent thirty years in re- came still more sweeping when he was 
tirement when the Republicans of his State reélected last November. 

nominated him, a couple of years ago, to * * * * 

fill a vacancy in Congress, and elected him Joun LoTHROP MOTLEY, the American 
by a great majority—a majority that be- historian and diplomatist, who knew Bis- 
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Mrs. George Gould and Her Two Boys. 
From a photograph by Robertson, Gourock, Scotland, 


marck intimately, declared that the Iron 
Chancellor was the most frank and simple, 
the least of a foseur, of any man he ever 
saw. Strange as such a statement may 
seem of so successful a diplomatist, it will 
bear investigation. Bismarck’s methods 
may not always have been entirely scrupu- 
lous, but they have never been underhand. 
His victories have been won by strength of 
purpose, by sagacity, foresight, and courage, 
by self reliance and perseverance, not by 
trickery. He has overcome his foes with 
sledge hammer blows struck from the 
shoulder, not with privy dagger thrusts. 





Only the other day he spoke with naive 
simplicity of himself and of his old friend 
and master, the first Emperor William. 
‘‘He loved truth above all things,’’ Bis- 
marck said. ‘‘SodoI. During my diplo- 
matic career I tried to stick to the truth. 
Now and then I was obliged to deviate a 
a trifle from it, and that was very painful 
to the old man. He always blushed, and I 
could not face him.”’ 

As this is written, all Germany is prepar- 
ing to do honor to Bismarck’s eightieth 
birthday on the 1st of April. The celebra- 
tion promises to be a unique tribute to the 
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Victor Maurel. 


From a@ photograph by Mieczkowski, Warsaw. 


veteran soldier and statesman who made a 
sinall kingdom into a great empire. 
* * * * 

WHEN Jay Gould welcomed Edith King- 
don, of the Daly Company, into his family, 
he doubtless recognized in her not only the 
possibilities of a good wife, but the domin- 
ating qualities that he admired. But it is 
doubtful if even his keen discernment could 
prophesy how great an influence she would 
have upon his sons and daughters. 

Mrs. Gould's people were English, and 
she herself came from Canada to Brooklyn 


when quite a child. She went on the 
stage when she was very young, because 
she found it necessary to support herself. 
She did it with dignity. George Gould, 
himself young, fell in love with her, and 
they were married in the Gould house on 
the Hudson. ‘The Goulds were not society 
people, and whatever Mrs. George’s tastes 
may have been she made no effort to come 
out of the quiet that surrounded her. Her 
first association with fashionable people 
was through the kindergarten charity 
work which she took up in the name of her 
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own little children. The ladies 
she met in that way found her 
natural, sincere, very clever at 
organizing, and entirely agree- 
able. 

It is hardly likely that Mrs. 
Gould will retire into the quiet 
of a purely domestic life again. 
She has children of her own, 
for whom she properly desires the 
best the world has to give. 

x * ** = 

YouTH is one of the ingredients 
of a prima donna’s popularity. 
A woman singer usually wins suc- 
cess early, if at all; and seldom 
do her powers last far into middle 
age. Mme. Patti is the distin- 
guished exception that proves 
this last rule. 

On the other hand, many a 
male singer’s art ripens and im- 
proves for twenty years after his 
début. So it has been with Jean 
de Reszke, for instance, who had 
to fight and work for his present 
fame through early years of dis- 
couragement and even failure. 
So has it been still more notably 
with Victor Maurel, whose /u/- 
staff has been the most marked 
hit of the opera season now clos- 
ing. Many years ago, in the old 
days when the Academy of Music 
was New York’s great temple of 
opera, Maurel visited America as 
a concert singer of no special 
distinction, and went back to 
Europe without creating any 
great impression. Now lhe re- 
turns to us as the foremost bari- 
tone of the day, and as the most 
finished actor on the operatic 
stage. 

The Broadway critics who meet 
Maurel on the street, and recall 
his appearance here a score of 
years back, make all sorts of 
guesses at his age, It is author- 
itatively stated, however, that he 
is forty six—three years older 
than Jean de Reszke. He is a 
man of fine pliysique, and has a 
taste for athletics that is rare 
among middle aged Frenchmen. 
He is said to be skilful with the 
foils and the boxing gloves, and 
to be fond of wrestling and throw- 
ing the hammer. In every day 
life he displays a bright and unas- 
suming geniality that few great 
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Grand Duchess Xenia of Russia. 
From a photograph by Levitsky, St, Petersburg.) 
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Grand Duchess 





Sergius of Russia, 


From a photograph by Van der Weyde, London, 


opera singers possess, and which renders 
him correspondingly popular. 
* * * 


THE two princesses whose portraits are 
given here are of that new generation of the 
house of Romanoff which the death of Alex- 
ander III has brought into control of the 
most magnificent and autocratic of Euro- 
pean courts. One of them belongs to the 
imperial family by marriage only, one by 
both birth and marriage. 

It has been a tradition with the Roman- 
offs to seek Germun brides, until today the 
blood in their veins is almost wholly Teu- 
tonic. In marrying a princess of Hesse 
Darmstadt the present emperor has precisely 


followed the example of his grandfather, 
Alexander II, and of his uncle Sergius. The 
latter’s wife is an elder sister of the Czarina, 
both of them being daughters of the late 
Duke Louis of Hesse, and granddaughters 
of Queen Victoria. 

Xenia is the elder of the Czar’s two sisters, 
and will be twenty on the 7th of April. She 
was married last August to her cousin, the 
Grand Duke Michaelovitch. Driving away 
from the Peterhof palace, where the cere- 
mony took place, the bride was thrown 
from the carriage and seriously injured, It 
is to be hoped that the accident was not an 
omen of the marital unhappiness that is said 
to be the lot of Sergius and his wife. 
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AMERICA will now, more than ever be- 
fore, be universally regarded, as an Eldo- 
rado for English thespians, so warmly does 
it greet each successive wave of invasion 


Henry Irving,and the estimation in which he 
is held in London was shown by the banquet 
tendered to him, just before his departure 
for New York last January, by a number of 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
From a photograph by Downey, London, 


from that quarter. Beerbohm Tree is the 
latest foreigner who has come among us with 
the sock and buskin, to go away again witha 
well lined purse, and with the plaudits of 
delighted audiences still ringing in his 
ears. 

He is some fifteen years younger than 





London’s most notable men in literature, 
art, and politics. The Lord Chief Justice 
was in the chair, and the Prince of Wales 
sent a telegram wishing the player a pros- 
perous trip. 

Mr. Tree is of German descent—Beer- 
bohm is really his last name—and first 
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gained renown by impersonating villains 
whose foreign accent seems to lend addi- 
tional venom to their deeds. Later he was 
the Joseph Surface in Mrs. Langtry’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘The School for Scandal.” 





Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. 
From a photograph by Downey, London, 


He has Geveloped into one of the most 
versatile actors on the English stage. 

Mrs. Tree thinks that American women 
have the most beautiful hair and the smart- 
est clothes she has ever seen. She has no 
patience with the ‘‘ new woman,’’ of whom 
we hear so much nowadays. 

“I think,’’ she says, ‘‘that the new 
woman is really of no importance, a paper 


and ink individual, created by the novel- 


ists and dramatists, and cutting a very in- 
significant figure in real life.”’ 

She is exceedingly fond of music. During 
the phenomenal run of ‘“‘The Dancing 
Girl,’’ Mr. Tree wished to make her a valu- 
able present, and offered her 
a choice between a grand 
piano and a pearl necklace. 
She at once chose the piano. 

An important member of 
Mr. Tree’s company is Miss 
Lily Hanbury. She is ex- 
tremely pretty, as her pic- 
ture proves, and possesses 
marked ability in a wide 
range of parts. Her first 
appearance was at the Vau- 
deville Theater, London, in 
1889. Later she created the 
title rdlein ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan’’ at the St. 
James. She has been with 
Mr. Tree since the fall of 
1892, with the exception ofa 
period at the Court Theater, 
where she originated the 
part of Lady Noeline in 
‘“The Amazons,’’ a char- 
acter which she confesses to 
having enjoyed immensely. 

# % % % 

OF the half dozen plays 
that have attained to one 
hundred performances or 
more in New York this 
season, ‘‘ The Masquerad- 
ers,’’ at the Empire, is the 
only one with serious pur- 
port. ‘‘ Little Christopher’’ 
at the Garden, ‘‘ Rob Roy”’ 
at the Herald Square, ‘‘ Too 
Much Johnson’? at the 
Standard, ‘‘A Milk White 
Flag ’’ at Hoyt’s, and ‘‘ The 
Brownies’? at the Four- 
teenth Street, all appealed 
to the pure and simple de- 
sire of man to be amused, 
diverted. ‘‘ The Masquerad- 
ers,’’ on the other hand, is 
a drama that not only en- 
chains the interest while it is being wit- 
nessed, but bears thinking over many times 
afterwards. As presented by the Charles 
Frohman stock company at their home 
theater, it is an admirable performance in 
every detail. In their personation of the 
leading réles Henry Miller and Viola Allen 
have surpassed even their own splendid 
work last season in ‘‘Sowing the Wind.” 

We understand that Mr. Miller’s contract 
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Lily Hanbury. 


From a photograph by Downey, London, 


has been renewed for two years at a figure 
which gives him the highest salary paid to 
any leading man in America. He is a con- 
scientious artist, whose rise the public has 
watched with real interest. He has lately 
purchased a house in New York, which it is 
his pleasure to adorn with a collection of 
beautiful things carefully selected. He 
was Charles Frohman’s leading man, when, 
six years ago, that Napoleon of managers 
made his initial hit with ‘‘ Shenandoah.” 

Mr. Miller is not certain as to which is 
his favorite character of those he has 
played, but he has strong leanings toward 
Mr. Owen in ‘Liberty Hall.’”’ He very 





frankly declares that he has never found a 
leading woman with whom it has been 
pleasanter to play than with Miss Allen. 

‘*The Masqueraders’’ calls for a large 
number of well dressed supernumeraries, 
and Mr. Frohman has utilized the oppor- 
tunity to grant appearance in this way to a 
good proportion of the long list of aspiring 
actors that besiege his office. It is said that 
many of the young ladies who figure in the 
first two acts are from prominent families in 
Chicago, Washington, Cincinnati, and 
other cities. 

We give two groups from the play—one 
the celebrated card scene with Miller, Faver- 
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Henry Miller and Viola Allen in the Second Act of ‘‘ The Masqueraders,"’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


sham, and Miss Allen; the other, aninterview 
between the unhappy wife and her lover. 
% # # % 

THE crowning event of the most brilliant 
opera season the metropolis has known for 
many years was the production of Verdi’s 
latest work, ‘‘ Falstaff.”” No new opera 
brought out at the Metropolitan has created 
the furore made by this masterpiece of the 
octogenarian composer. No less remark- 
able than the fact that an opera should be 
written at all at his age, is the modern 
spirit which pervades the score, betraying 
an adaptiveness to the tastes of a fin de siécle 
audience as facile as was the readiness with 


which the same pen wrote the tuneful but 
undramatic melodies of the ‘‘ Trovatore’”’ 
period. 

That ever popular opera, it may be noted, 
was first produced at Rome, in 1853. There 
was a flood in the city at the time, and 
people had to go to the theater in boats; but 
so great was the interest that when the box 
office was opened at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, people were fighting their way to it, up 
to their knees in the water. Verdi is said 
to have confessed that the libretto’ of 
‘*Trovatore ’’ was a ‘“‘chef d’ceuvre of in- 
sanity and density of expression.” 

Undoubtedly “ Falstaff’’ will receive sev- 












































eral presentations in the course of the spring 
season in New York, which will probably 
be twice the usual length. 
% * *% *% 
In the March number, MuNSkEy’s had 
something to say about the dearth of good 
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true love, and here again he needs to seek 
nothing newer than those that Shakspere 
has stated in ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ or ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ as inter- 
posing between lovers, whether they are 
man and maiden or husband and wife. 





The Card Scene in ‘‘ The Masqueraders." 


Mr. Faversham as ‘'Sir Brice Skene.’’ Miss Allen as ‘‘Dulcie.’” Mr. Miller as ‘‘ David Remon.”’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


plays. Here is Daniel Frohman’s recipe for 
the making of such an article: 

‘‘ The first requirement of a play, for any 
race or nation, is a love story. First catch 
your love story, and you have a theme 
fora play. Thestory and its complications 
need not be new, though their treatment 
should be novel, because the interest in this 
old story is always fresh. When the love 
story is clear in the mind of the dramatist, 
he must find an obstacle in the course of 


‘ 


“Thus far the theme and the situations 
are universal. The American dramatist 
must seize on these, and make them local 
and national, and in order to do this he 
must take types of character which this 
country has produced, place them in an en- 
vironment which is recognizably true, and 
make them act in a characteristic manner, 
under the influence of the passions and 
emotions which are universal. 

‘* Every play should involve a struggle. 
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On this point the scope of the dramatist is 
wide, but herein is involved the real drama. 
The fault with some so called American 
plays has been that, while the characters 





the conduct of the American man and 
woman under the same circumstances. This 
is largely because so many of our plays are 
either borrowed from the French or from 


Mme. Rejane as ‘‘ Madame Sans Gene.” 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris, 


are dressed like Americans, and live in New 
York or Chicago, their conduct in a stage 
situation was according to the stereotyped 
tradition of what Jerome K. Jerome wittily 
calls ‘Stageland,’ and not in the least like 


other sources, or are made up of situations 
from the plays of other nations.”’ 

Mr. Frohman concludes with the admis- 
sion that it is much easier to suggest how 
the thing should be done than to do it. 
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And now it is in order for somebody to in- 
struct managers how to tell a bad play 
from a good one. Mistaken judgment in 
this direction costs our theaters thousands 
of dollars annually. For example, if some 
good fairy had but whispered into Mr. 
Daly’s ear that his Japanese production, 
‘‘Heart of Ruby,’’ would run only five 
nights, what a boon it would have been to 
him! A ‘‘fairy’’ whose decisions in such 
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happens to be an Englishwoman. The four 
referred to were Bernhardt, Duse, Rejane, 
and Ada Rehan. 

Madame Rejane is the wife of M. Porel, 
one of the leading theatrical managers of 
Paris. He is interested in both the 
Gymnase and the Vaudeville, and at one 
time it looked as if he might come to con- 
trol the fortunes of either the Opéra or the 
Frangaise itself. Rejane was trained at 





A Scene in the Paris Production of ‘‘Madame Sans Gene.”’ 


Krom a photograph by Nadar, Paris 


matters could be infallibly relied upon could 
easily command a yearly salary of twenty 
thousand dollars. Many companies have 
their ‘‘ angels,’’ but a fairy with the above 
mentioned qualifications is the real desider- 
atum at present. 

* * * * 

ABBEY’S has been from the first a theater 
for foreign talent of the highest order. Its 
occupancy by Mme. Rejane gives New 
Yorkers an opportunity to see for them- 
selves a comedy star who has delighted 
Paris with her impersonation of Madame 
Sans Géne. In London, too, she has 
created a furore as the heroine of Sardou’s 
great Napoleonic play, giving rise to the 
statement by an English critic that of the 
four actresses occupying the largest share 
of attention in the theatrical world, not one 





the Conservatoire, and made her first ap- 
pearance in 1875 at the Vaudeville. At 
one period of her career she danced a can- 
can in a play called ‘‘ Ma Cousine ’”’ at the 
Variétées. Her only failure is said to have 
been /ortia ina French version of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ Now she is almost 
as great a favorite with the Parisians as 
Bernhardt herself. 

If our public is not too thoroughly enam- 
ored of Saus Géne to submit to a change of 
bill, she will be seen at Abbey’s in some of 
her other successes. Since the first of the 
year we have had at this theater the Ken- 
dals, Beerbohm Tree, and now Rejane. It 
is notable asa first class playhouse that one 
is not barred from visiting more than once 
or twice a season owing to that modern 
bugbear of the theater goer—the long run. 
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Agnes Sorel in ‘‘Madame Sans Géne.”’ 


From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


We present a picture of Mme. Rejane 
as Madame Sans Géne, also portraits of 
Milles. Sorel and Drunzer, of her original 
company, some members of which accom- 
pany her to America. We give also a 
scene from the second act of the play. 

The English version, which has been 
running at the Broadway Theater since 
the middle of January, will be followed 
on the 8th of April by ‘‘ Aladdin, Jr.,’’ 
David Henderson’s extravaganza which 
achieved such success in Chicago. 

* *% * * 
It may not be generally known through- 


out the country that the prices of theater seats 
in New York have taken an upward tendency 
during the past season. Daly has charged two 
dollars for an orchestra chair some three years 
now ; at Abbey’s, too, the same rate has pre- 
vailed. The Empire was next to fall into line; 
then came the Fifth Avenue Theater, for the 
run of ‘‘Gismonda”’ only, and finally the 
Herald Square, for the ‘‘ Rob Roy”? season. 
At the Lyceum two dollars is charged on 
Saturday_and opening nights. 

It would seem, by these signs of the times 
that we are gradually approaching the London 
price—$2.50 for the best seats—but it is doubt- 
ful if that point will be reached. Already the 
houses that stick to the old standard are begin- 


ning to make a point of advertising the fact. 
* * * * 


Miss HARNED seems destined to become 
identified with plays in which the foot is 





Mile. Drunzer in ‘Madame Sans Géne.” 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 
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strongly in evidence. As Drusilla Ives in 
“The Dancing Girl’’ her fall down the 
stairs became famous, and now she is to be 
Trilby, whose foot is in everybody’s mouth, 
so to speak. 
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melodrama, and she was trying very hard 
to learn everything there was to be learned. 

‘“‘T used to perch in the wings,” she re- 
lates, ‘‘to watch everybody’s performance. 
One night I was sitting beside the gasman, 





Virginia Harned. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


Miss Harned announces that she will 
wear list slippers in the exposé scene. 

‘*T couldn’t take a step in my bare feet 
to save me,’’ she declares, adding: ‘‘ But 
for that matter, I don’t think Trilby could 
ever have put those divine feet on the floor 
to walk on them.’’ 

Miss Harned is of Boston birth, and has 
always had an intense fondness for the 
stage. Indeed, early in her career, her 
passion for the play got her into serious 
trouble. She had a small part in a lurid 





and became so much interested in the con- 
flict between the hero and the villain that I 
forgot I was anything but a spectator. I 
should have made an entrance, following 
which the man who played the réle of my 
father had the line ‘No, no, my child, this 
is no place for you,’ the curtain falling 
upon the picture of him motioning me 
away. 

‘‘But I kept on sitting beside the gas 
artist, and my stage father, after doing 
everything he could to fill in the wait caused 
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Nettie Lyford. 


From her latest photograyh. 


by my non appearance, said his say, motion- 
ing to some invisible being in the distance. 

** Curtain, quick curtain, and red hot in- 
vective from stage manager, who was Sea- 
brooke, the comedian. I did not forget 
that half hour lecture for one while.’’ 

* * * * 

MR. RICE has accomplished the feat of 
duplicating a previous success on exactly 
similar lines. ‘‘ Little Christopher ”’ is be- 
ginning to press ‘‘1492”’ hard in the mat- 
ter of a metropolitan run. It is certainly 
acted at the Garden Theater with a snap 
and sparkle that falls gratefully on the 
nerves of a public worn out by the sharp 


competitions of the day. It is refreshing to 
jaded urban dwellers to see others go 
through even a farrago of nonsense as if 
they meant business. 

Since the 150th performance Bessie Bone- 
hill has filled the title réle, and in the liv- 
ing pictures a feature has been made of a 
new 7rilby each night. 

Nettie Lyford, the Guinevere, will be 
pleasantly remembered for her association 
with Francis Wilson. She went to him 
from one of Hoyt’s farces, and confesses 
that her knees shook under her when she 
made her début in ‘‘ The Oolah,’’ replacing 
Miss Jansen, who was on a vacation. 


























Those who have seen both versions de- 
clare that the American production of 
‘Little Christopher’ is far superior to its 
English original. In the latter the story 
was padded out to a wearisome length, and 
there was none of the vaudeville busi- 
ness that constantly freshens up the 
piece here. The Londoners extracted all 
their fun from the travesty on American 
manners and customs exemplified in the 
person of Mrs. Tangueray Block. 


* * * * 


From burlesque to grand opera is a far 
cry, but in a city like New York the theater 
going public finds no difficulty in making 
the transition. The, four weeks’ Wagner 
season at the Metropolitan, under Walter 
Damrosch, has been nobly supported, al- 


though the house at times wore a top heavy 


aspect. While Max Alvary was not the 
object of such cloying adulation as was 
offered up at his shrine when he was here 
some seasons ago, a younger man, still his 
voice has preserved its freshness to a re- 
markable degree. Frau Sucher, the lead- 
ing prima donna, failed to awaken any ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm by her work. A 
little fling at the Italian-French regime was 
made by the intimation of the management 
that the auditorium would be darkened 
whenever the stage action required it. It 
is asserted that some prominent box holders 
protested against the gloom during the 
Abbey occupancy of the house. 
* * * * 


‘‘How do they begin to get an opera 
ready for the stage?’ is doubtless a ques- 
tion that has often arisen in the mind of the 
reader. So far as the book itself is con- 
cerned, according to Cheever Goodwin, the 
well known comic opera librettist, there is 
usually enough material collected for three 
entire operas before one can be formed. In 
his own case, he always writes the lyrics 
first, and while the composer is setting these 
to music, he adds the dialogue. The prime 
trouble nowadays is to fit each character 
properly with his réle. The old rule is in- 
verted. The manager no longer goes roam- 
ing over the Rialto or through the drama- 
tic agencies in search of people to suit his 
play; he forms his company, and then makes 
the author cut his man to the cloth, so to 
speak. This is much easier for the manager, 
but hard lines on the playwright. : 

At rehearsals, the choruses are always 
first taken in hand and pretty well drilled 
before the soloists are placed with them. 
Of course all these preliminary trials are 
made with only piano accompaniment. 
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Stage rehearsal in costume does not take 
place until a night or two before the first 
performance. 

* * * * 


SINCE the success of ‘‘1492,’’ written 
originally for amateur performance, every 
producer of this class of entertainment has 
kept a weather eye on the professional 
boards. There is now being rehearsed in 
New York a comic opera based on an idea 
in Anthony Hope’s ‘Prisoner of Zenda,’’ 
the words and music by Columbia men and 
the cast made up of the college students. 

The poor fellows who are assigned to 
female réles are sacrificed on the altar of the 
composer’s soaring aspirations, as their 
music is written almost to the extreme limit 
of height, with the professional chorus of 
females in view. The boys are struggling 
bravely to scale the vocal altitudes, and it is 
hoped that by Easter week they may suc- 
ceed. Whether or not the ambitious young 
composer will kill the two birds with his 
one stone the first night’s reception of the 
opera must decide. 

* * * 


‘‘His WIFE’S FATHER,’’ Crane’s new 
comedy by Martha Morton, has been re- 
ceived with great favor at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater. In Buchanan Billings Crane has 
a part after his own heart—the well mean- 
ing, bustling, nervous, nagging father, who 
makes his only child’s life a burden to her 
by his excessive fondness, Pathosis mingled 
with the mirth to just the right degree 
to touch the heart without saddening it. 
The action begins and ends with a wedding, 
and all the obstacles to the course of true 
love that are considered to be the necessary 
ingredients of a play, arise between the two 
nuptial celebrations. The comedy is a 
thoroughly wholesome one, a refreshing 
fact in these days of the reign of Henry 
Arthur Jones. 

The Crane posters are so unusually bright 
and attractive that the reader may be in- 
terested in learning something about this 
form of advertising. If he owns a fence 
surrounding a building in process of erection, 
he may be interested still more, to the ex- 
tent of from ten to thirty dollars a week 
added to his pocket money. Indeed, there 
is one bill board on Broadway above Thirty 
Fourth Street, the rental of which brings 
its owner in the sum of $250a month. A 
leading lithographic firm is said to have 
brought its principal artist from Russia to 
design these posters under a contract salary 
of $350 a week. No wonder that posters 
have grown to be an artistic fad ! 





KILBY BROOKE. 


ARGARET BARTRAM was trying 
hard to understand her own heart, 
and was talking freely to Kilby 

Brooke. They had drawn their chairs close 
to the open fire, turning their backs on 
the snowy streets which the parted damask 
curtains showed under a cold afternoon’s 
sun. 

‘* You see, Kilby, I am loved to quite an 
extravagant degree. It is pleasant to be 
loved. I have always felt in harmony with 
St. Augustine since I came across his con- 
fession that he was in love with being 
loved. To be no less frank, soamI. It 
may be that that was before he became a 
saint,’’ she added reflectively, ‘‘ but no mat- 
ter. Now, I want to choose the best love 
that I can get—something that will satisfy 
me all my life long. What do you think of 
Lucien Hargreve, to begin with? He isa 
bric-d-bracky sort of man, you know; orna- 
mental, always going in for the unique and 
the beautiful. He works hard for me, 
Kilby, he really does. And there is no end 
to his versatility. Now it is a book, or a 
box of flowers, or some happy suggestion 
for an afternoon or evening—or, it may be, 
an exquisite letter marked ‘ Special’ to tell 
me that he loves me. It must cost him a 
pretty sum just for messengers.’’ 

Margaret laughed. Kilby looked asif he 
was thinking hard, his brow fixed in a re- 
flective frown. 

‘‘But, Kilby, I love to be sought after 
and waited upon—my passing words treated 
as things of importance—and I don’t want 
it to be a matter of six months ora year, but 
for my lifetime. Now, if I should marry 
Lucien, there would be a stop to the mes- 
sengers and things. He would naturally 
come to the end of his resources in the 
course of time, and as his surprises are his 
chief charm, there would be nothing left.’’ 

Kilby looked relieved, and unbent his 
brow a little. Margaret went on discur- 
sively from one admirer to another, striking 
off their characteristics with a careless but 
unerring touch, laughing at them all, her 
mind showing the variability of the mag- 
netic needle before it has found its true direc- 
tion. Kilby sat quite silent, his face show- 
ing that he was intently considering the 
eligibility of the different aspirants to 


Margaret’s affections as they were separ- 
ately brought before him. He seemed to 
relax, mind and body, when Margaret said, 
with a glance at the clock, ‘‘ But it is time 
for me to dress. Thank you so much for 
helping me to think. Somehow you always 
make things plain to me. If you care to 
wait, you may see my new gown.”’ 

‘*T will wait,’? Kilby said, and reseated 
himself as Margaret left the room. It was 
a matter of vital importance to him what 
Margaret should wear. He smoothed his 
glossy dark hair, parted evenly down the 
middle, away from his serene, white fore- 
head, flicked off a speck of dust from his 
trousers, and took out acigar. Foran hour 
he sat before the fire, smoking thought- 
fully. 

When Margaret returned, her exquisite 
neck showing white and graceful above the 
new gown, the color deepened in the clear, 
olive cheeks, the finely curved mouth red 
with health and vigor, she said, ‘‘ Now, 
Kilby, don’t say that I look beautiful. You 
always say that. Lucien Hargreve would 
convey the idea that I was a vision of love- 
liness without so much as a definite word. 
That is what one calls charm. You have 
absolutely no charm. You are too matter 
of fact. You suggest nothing to the im- 
agination. You have no mysterious re- 
serves.”’ 

‘*Oh, I say, Margaret, don’t talk like that 
tome. Keep it for Hargreve. He will 
know what you mean.”’ 

Margaret saw that Kilby was teased, and 
said good naturedly, ‘‘ Oh well, dear, we 
won’t quarrel. You will insist on being 
yourself, You are nothing if not Kilby 
Brooke. You are such an absurd creature 
that if you ‘did not take yourself seriously, 
you might be laughed at. Do you want to 
go with me in the carriage? I can drop 
you at your street corner. Or would you 
prefer to stay and take dinner with father 
and mother? They would be glad to have 
you.”’ « 

“IT will go with you.’’ He put on his 
overcoat and followed Margaret to her car- 
riage. 

Three years before, Brooke had asked 
Margaret to marry him, She refused him, 
and he went down with a low fever. When 
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he recovered he went back to Margaret like 
some poor, faithful dumb creature to the 
hand that had struck it. She permitted 
him to take his old place because she 
thought that a man who had had a low fever 
on her account was entitled to some con- 
sideration. One of his friends said to him, 
“The next time it will be brain fever, 
Kilby.”’ 

‘There won’t be any next time,’’ Kilby 
replied. 

‘*Oh, then, you are sure that she won’t 
refuse you again ?”’ 

‘‘ Miss Bartram will not refuse me again,”’ 
Kilby said, in his slow, sententious way, 
‘‘ because I shall not ask her again.” 

Not a day passed but Kilby was at the 
Bartrams’, if only fora half hour. He did 
not often see Margaret alone, but he was 
satisfied if he only saw her at a distance, or 
could talk to some one who knew her. 

‘The brook sees but one moon, but the 
moon sees many brooks,’’ had been said fa- 
cetiously of the particular Brooke in ques- 
tion and his distant luminary. Kilby liked 
to have Margaret popular. Her balls and 
dances were events to him, her successes 
dearer to him than to her own mother. 
When she went out with another man—it 
was generally another man—he was nerv- 
ously anxious lest some essential to her 
comfort or happiness should be forgotten. 
He would frequently send roses to match 
her gown for fear the more favored man 
would get the wrong color. Kilby had but 
one talent, and that amounted to positive 
genius—he knew how to love. 

Kilby had other trials besides those which 
his loving cost him. When he came of 
age, which occurred two or three years ago, 
his father suddenly put into operation cer- 
tain cherished ideas concerning his son 
which had no bearing whatever upon his 
previous training or anything that he had 
been led to expect. Kilby had acquired 
luxurious tastes and a royal way of spend- 
ing money. Suddenly his allowance was 
stopped, he was plunged into mercantile 
business on the sink or swim principle, and 
told to strike out for himself. That was 
Mr. Brooke’s idea of making a man of his 
only son. Kilby tried honestly to come up 
to his father’s expectations, but his salary 
was wholly inadequate to supply what he 
had learned to regard as the necessaries of 
life. His debts piled up and up, and when 
they reached a certain point, they period- 
ically toppled over, and bore him down 
under their accumulated weight. The last 
crash had been so terrific that Mr. Brooke 
was forced to come to his son’s rescue. 
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The stern old man sat before the pile of 
bills; Kilby stood there, very grave, very 
dignified. 

‘Your tailor’s bills I expected to have to 
pay—it would be too much to ask you to 
clothe yourself,’?’ Mr. Brooke said, with 
biting sarcasm, turning over the discredit- 
able pile of paper; ‘‘ but flowers at ten 
dollars a dozen two or three times a week 
seem to me an extravagance which I should 
not be called upon to settle for. And candy 
—look at this bill. The girl must live on 
candy—of course, it is Margaret Bartram. 
And carriages; one would suppose that she 
was acripple. Does she ever walk? Really, 
Kilby, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
And, let me ask you, for whom are you ruin- 
ing your credit and making such a con- 
founded fool of yourself? A girl who won’t 
have you! And I respect her for it. No 
girl in her senses would marry such a 
spendthrift.”’ 

Kilby looked depressed. He was sorry, 
but he did not see how he could help it. 
Margaret had to have those things—that 
was all about it. When he considered all 
the dainty and expensive trifles he had 
coveted for her, but which he had stren- 
uously denied himself on his tradesmen’s 
acc. unt, he thought his bills extremely 
moderate. But he did not tell his father so. 

‘“Well, I will help you out this time, 
But the next time they may sue you, do 
you hear?”’ 

The fact was that had not the bills ex- 
pressed Kilby’s devotion to Margaret Bar- 
tram, it would have gone much worse with 
him. Mr. Brooke looked upon Kilby’s 
love for Margaret as his one saving grace, 
and he secretly cherished the hope that 
some day his worthless son might win the 
girl who, even to the prim and precise old 
man, was hardly less admirable than Kilby 
thought her. 

It had been some time since Kilby’s last 
unpleasant interview with his father. He 
had made a weak attempt at curtailing ex- 
penses, but he could not persevere in any 
resolution, however worthy in itself, that 
so nearly affected what he considered Mar- 
garet’s welfare. The bills accumulated 
silently and unobtrusively like a snow storm 
in a night, and one day Kilby was con- 
fronted with a scene of widespread desola- 
tion. He was blue when he called on Mar- 
garet Bartram that evening. 

‘‘What is it, Kilby? Have you had 
another row with your father over your 
debts ?’? Margaret asked compassionately. 

‘*No, but there is a fine one in prospect. 
It will have to come, Margaret. I don’t 
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mind it so much on my own account, but 
the old gentleman always seems so cut up.’’ 

‘*It is too bad. Do you know, Kilby, I 
have an idea? I am going to help you to 
save. I know how most of the money goes, 
you foolish boy. Those last American 
Beauties were fifteen dollars. I priced 
them. You told me that they cost you a 
mere song. You must have alluded to one 
of Calvé’s or Melba’s. But I am not going 
to scold.’’ 

Margaret talked to him seriously. She 
took his shortcomings so much to heart that 
he solemnly promised to try to get out of 
debt and live within his income. When he 
rose to go, he said, ‘‘ By the way, I have 
some tickets for the opera tomorrow night. 
I felt so blue that I had to do something.” 

‘* Oh, Kilby !”’ she exclaimed in a shocked 
voice. 

‘* They are paid for. I don’t expect to be 
blue every day. A fellow couldn’t stand it, 
you know.”’ 

Margaret looked thoughtful. 

“If I go with you, it must be on my own 
terms. There must be no carriage. We 
will go in the street cars, and if you send 
me flowers, I will throw them into the 
street.’’ 

‘*Oh, say, I am not such a beggar as 
that !’’ he exclaimed, with a look of wounded 
pride. 

‘*T don’t say you are. But it isto be your 
first lesson in saving—a mere matter of dis- 
cipline, as your father would say.”’ 

Margaret saw that Kilby was really suffer- 
ing when he called for her the next evening 
and saw her in her quiet street gown in- 
stead of the usual elaborate toilet. 

‘* Now don’t be foolish, Kilby,’’ she said. 
“‘T think it is a great lark, and we are not 
to have .any chaperon. Mother says she 
does not feel well enough to go tonight. 
Of course, it is the street cars.’’ 

Margaret was never in a happier mood. 
She felt a peculiar sense of elation as she 
sat beside Kilby in the stalls in her unpre- 
tentious costume. If she had been in an 
analytical frame of mind, which she was 
not, she would have probably found that it 
sprang from her having come unexpectedly 
upon a new capacity in herself—that of seif 
sacrifice. She had refused a box and a car- 
riage for this very opera to give Kilby his 
first lesson in saving. 

When the performance was over, they 
were surprised to find a rainy sky and wet 
pavements awaiting them. They had no 
umbrella. 

** You will -have to let me get a cab,” 
Kilby said decidedly. 


‘*No, I will not. It would be such a 
failure—our first attempt. Now, Kilby, if 
you love me, don’t get a cab,’’ Margaret 
said, almost in tears. 

‘* But you may get your feet wet and take 
your death of cold,’’ he said, in an agony of 
apprehension. But he was forced to let her 
have her own way. When the rain abated 
they started out, but they did not reach 
home until a smart shower had caught them 
and wet them thoroughly. As Kilby stood 
in the hall and stamped his soaked patent 
leather shoes on the tiled: floor, and Mar- 
garet shook the rain in a shower from her 
drenched bonnet, an elegant trifle in lace 
and roses, they laughed gaily over their 
evening, already exalted to an adventure in 
their eyes. Margaret let Kilby pull off her 
wet, clinging gloves, and gave him her hand 
for a longer interval than usual when he 
said good night, promising, with a mis- 
chievous air that mocked his solemnity, to 
follow minutely his urgent directions as to 
hot draughts and mustard foot baths before 
going to bed, and to do all that she could 
to escape the imminent danger of pneu- 
monia or rapid consumption. 

The next day, when Kilby sent his 
clothes to be pressed and his hat to be 
ironed, he said, with a satisfied smile, 
‘* Margaret is a dear.”’ 

Margaret did not weaken in her deter- 
mination to help Kilby to save. She de- 
nied herself many an invitation that she 
might teach Kilby to have an inexpensive 
evening at home. Kilby was very happy. 
He told Margaret that he had never sus- 
pected that the mere saving of money could 
become so fascinating, and that he feared 
that it would end in his being a miser. But 
after a while a cloud crossed his serene sky. 
Kilby had something on his mind. Mar- 
garet saw it in his eyes, his abstracted man- 
ner. One evening he came without the 
invariable white chrysanthemum in his but- 
ton hole. 

‘* Kilby,’’ Margaret exclaimed, ‘‘ what is 
the matter?”’ 

“It is nothing. Let me have one of 
those roses. Whose are these, dear— 
Brown’s, Hargreve’s, or some other fel- 
low’s? They are lucky to be able to give 
them to you,” he said, carefully adjusting 
the rose in his button hole and thereby re- 
gaining somewhat of his mental equil- 
ibrium. The truth was that Kilby was under 
agreat strain. Margaret’s birthday was ap- 
proaching. He had always shown his remem- 
brance of that sacred anniversary. This 
birthday must be no exception—that he 
was determined upon—but how to get a 
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suitable gift without going into debt for it 
was a new problem to Kilby. He had 
never done it before. He could not break 
his word to Margaret—that was clear. He 
confided the cause of his distress to no one. 
He struggled on alone under his heavy 
burden. He forgot his chrysanthemutm 
altogether after a while, and grew pale and 
thin. Margaret respected his silence and 
never questioned him. That Kilby had 
something on his mind entitled him to new 
respect, and she treated him with all the 
tender consideration which she thought he 
deserved. 

On the eventful day, Margaret received a 
heavily chased card case, with the donor’s 
compliments and best wishes for many 
happy returns of the day, from Mr. Kilby 
Brooke. Whien he called to express his 
congratulations in person, Margaret treated 
him with extreme frigidity anddid not men- 
tion his gift. 

‘‘ Margaret, you are angry about the card 
case,”’ he said, fixing his calm, affectionate 
eyes upon her. 

‘*Ves, Iam. I should have sent it back 
to Tiffany’s and had it credited to your ac- 
count were it not for the monogram. As it 
is, I shall never use it. I thought you were 
aman of your word. From this day I give 
you up entirely. You may pile up your 
debts mountains high for all I care.”’ 

Angry tears were in her eyes. Then she 
added forcibly, under an impulse to say 
the cruelest thing possible, ‘‘I don’t see 
how you got credit for it!”’ 

‘*I did not—I paid for it,’’ he said, with a 
deeply injured air. 

‘You paid for it! Where did you get the 
money? I suppose it is nothing to you that 
you promised me never to borrow again.” 

‘*] did not borrow. I saved that money, 
Margaret—every cent of it.’’ 

“You did! Oh, Kilby—I am so sorry. 
Don’t you believe me?”’ 

Then, after a moment’s thought, she said 
gently, ‘‘ But don’t you think it would have 
been wiser to let the money go toward 
clearing off the debts ?’’ 

He stared at her blankly. ‘‘ Why, I did 
not save the money for that purpose. I 
saved it for the card case. You can’t eat 
your cake and have it,’’ he said, as if utter- 
ing a self evident truth. 

‘*Tell me just how you got the money to- 
gether,’’ she said, smiling, and making him 
sit down on the couch beside her. 

‘‘Well, in the first place, I did not put 
any money on the last football game—I 
always lose, yi know. And there was the 
carriage hire we saved, and the flowers and 
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the candy. Why, the money fairly piled 
up, dear.’’ 

Margaret looked a little mystified, but as 
she knew that she did not have a very 
good head for figures she let her doubts go 
unexpressed. He did not tell her that for 
the last month or so he had done without 
cigars and weekly papers (his choicest lit- 
erature ), and lived on two meals a day, and 
walked instead of paying car fare. 

It was not long before Kilby again forgot 
his chrysanthemum. He looked so despair- 
ing that Margaret asked him if he was sav- 
ing up for her next birthday. 

‘* Margaret,’’ he said desperately, ‘‘ things 
have come to a climax. All our efforts have 
gone for nothing. We might as well try 
to keep back the ocean with a couple of 
mops. I have not contracted any new 
debts, as you know, but that has not paid 
off the old ones. My creditors are getting 
rabid. I cannot keep them off any longer. 
I made a bad move lately. I tried a new 
scheme with the old gentleman to force 
him to come to my aid. I was so sick of 
being dunned that I told every man to 
whom I owed a dollar to send a letter to 
my father threatening to sue me unless I 
paid up. They followed my advice to a 
man, but it has not turned out as I ex- 
pected. Father merely said, ‘My son, you 
will have to stand it. You need just such 
alesson. I have paid your debts for the last 
time. It will be good discipline for you.’ 
Now, Margaret, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that my creditors will be as good as 
their word. There is nothing for me todo 
but leave the country—and I don’t know. 
how to go, Margaret.’’ 

His voice faltered—he recklessly smoothed 
his hair the wrong way, quite obliterating 
the even parting down the middle. 

‘‘Kilby, does your father like me?” 
Margaret asked in a liquid voice. (She 
knew quite well what Mr. Brooke thought 
of her.) 

‘* Yes—only yesterday he said that he 
did not see how such a fine girl could 
tolerate such a fool as I am.” 

‘If you should tell him that we are en- 
gaged, do you think he would be likely to 
help you?”’ 

‘Fast enough. He would not only set- 
tle my debts, but take me into business 
with him. He vould believe in me 
then. He has said as much. But, of 
course, it is not to be thought of. I would 
not impose on the old gentleman like that. 
I have never done anything dishonorable, 
Margaret.”’ 


‘Of course not. But I am in earnest. It 
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would not be an engagement to be engaged, 
but an engagement to be married.” 

‘*Oh, it is not so bad as that! You area 
dear to offer to make a sacrifice of yourself. 
It is just like you. But I cannot consent to 
it. I will get through somehow.’’ 

‘“You place me in a very awkward posi- 
tion,’’ Margaret said, getting red. ‘‘ You 
force me to tell you what, if you were not 
as blind as a bat, you could see for your- 
self. I love you, Kilby. I found it out long 
ago. So please tell your father, and, if you 


have a pocket comb about you, won’t you 


please comb your hair ?”’ 


Kilby turned pale and faint. A cold per- 
spiration broke through every pore and 
stood in drops on his forehead. 

“‘Oh, Kilby, don’t look like that! Any 
one would think that I had refused you,”’ 
Margaret said, in distress, putting out her 
hands and drawing him down beside her. 

‘‘Oh, Margaret, if you only knew !”’ was 
all that he could say. With a tremulous 
smile he bent over her and pressed his lips 
and his face against her hands, scattering 
Lucien Hargreve’s last roses, which she 
wore at her belt, in a crimson shower of 
crushed petals about her feet. 

Isabel J. Roberts. 
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Out on a treeless prairie waste, 
Remote from grange or town, 

A lonely, silent homesteader 
His claim was holding down. 


He struggled long to win a home 
For Karin o’er the sea; 

But losses came, and failing health— 
Homesickness—penury. 


The chattel mortgage men took off 
His live stock and seed grain; 

Sick, penniless, and almost crazed, 
He wandered o’er the plain. 


We—five mile neighbors—marked his plight, 
And what we could supplied; 

And I beside his straw bed watched 
At midnight, when he died. 


I understood his alien speech; 
And ere his summons came 
He raved for Karin o’er the sea 

To come and hold the claim. 


We buried him at sunset hour; 
The west was all aflame; 

The sunbeams shed their glories o’er 
The grave upon his claim. 


We knew not who his kinsmen were, 


Nor where his y 
But rudely carve 


outh was spent, 
some simple words 


On his low monument. 


All conquering time has healed the scars 
Made by his breaking plow; 

And where he cut his scanty grain, 
Wild grasses revel now. 


There is no vestige of him left, 
Save a wrecked shanty’s frame, 

And time stained head board, where he still 
Is holding down his claim. 


“he curious traveler there may read 
His epitaph and name: 


‘‘HOLGER, 


a Swede: 


He petered out 
While holding down his claim.” 


Richard Woolwbrth Bliss. 
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HALL, CAINE’s ‘‘Manxman’”’ has been 
as popular in London as ‘“ Trilby’’ has 
been here. There have been nearly one 
hundred thousand copies of the story sold ; 
twenty five thousand in one month. 

It is readily understood why the book was 
more popular there than here. The story 
hinges upon the havoc wrought in a man’s 
life by marrying below his station ; by al- 
lowing himself to love a woman beneath 
him. The feeling of the distinct lines of 
caste has taken root in some parts of 
America, but it is not popular. It will be 
instinctive with nine American men out of 
ten to ask, ‘‘ Well, what of it?’’ when 
Philip laments to himself that there would 
be no standing ground in the Isle of Man 
for a man who had deliberately put himself 
without the pale. Kate was, he knew, the 
superior of the other women in education, 
in beauty, in sweetness and charm, and in 
all true manners, but she was the cobbler’s 
daughter. An American would have been 
likely to remind himself that the Isle of 
Man did not quite cover up the face of the 
earth. He would say to himself that Prilip 
was a good enough fellow, but his faults 
were the faults that are not common over 
here; there is something in his repara- 
tion, in the theatrical character of it, wl:ich 
rings false to us. He is not a man after 
our kind. 

The book is full of witticisms and delight- 
fulturnsofspeech. ‘The characters are con- 
sistent, and the story flies under our eyes, 
but it does not touch our American hearts as 
much as one whose temperament we better 
understand. 

Mr. Caine’s brother has just started a Lon- 
don magazine. It seems to be fashionable 
in London for every member of a family to 
try to ride into literature upon the famous 
name that one member has won, 

Rudyard Kipling’s father and sister have 
essayed literature. Zangwill’s brother Louis 
has written a story, and Miss Margaret Ben- 
son, sister of ‘‘ Dodo’’ Benson, has brought 
out a book of studies of animals, illustrated 
by herself. 

* * * * 

THE Queen of England is said to be con- 
sidering the creation of an order of literary 
men. It will differ from the collection of 
French Immortals very strikingly in some 
ways. The members are all to be made into 
knights, and are to receive pensions. There 








are to be three grades. The first will con- 
sist of twenty four members, the second of 
one hundred, and the third of two hundred 
and fifty. 

In a country which has not a poet of 
sufficient merit to receive the laureateship, 
it seems rather absurd to talk about knight- 
ing and pensioning nearly four hundred lit- 
erary men. It will be interesting to witness 
the selections—if they are ever made, a con- 
tingency about which we have serious 
doubts. 

* * * % 

Mr. ANTHONY Hope HAWKINS has 
written a very poor book called ‘‘ The God 
in the Car,” using Cecil Rhodes, the 
premier of Cape Colony, as his hero. 
There was plenty that is romantic in the 
life of Mr. Rhodes, but Mr. Hawkins failed 
to grasp its dramatic possibilities. Per- 
haps he is dreaming over his Lady 
Dolly. When Mr. Hawkins wrote the 
‘‘Dolly Dialogues’’ he had never met a 
society woman in his life. He has some 
prim and elderly sisters, but the butterfly 
woman had never dropped into his exist- 
ence. He had divined her by a sort of in- 
tuition; dreamed of her, idealized her, until 
his Lady Dolly was the creature glorified. 

But one day, lately, a friend took him to 
see a Lady Dolly in real life. He said 
that it was.touching to note the gentle 
mannered, slightly stooping young man 
gazirg with a sort of awe upon the bril- 
liant creature who might have been the 
Galatea of his imagination. He listened to 
her smartnesses, and watched the play of 
her hands and head as she ‘ bubbled”’ 
after the fashion he had described, and he 
looked as though he had a proprietary in- 
terest in her. 

* * % % 

- GEORGE Moors, the author of ‘‘ Esther 
Waters,’’ as he is generally known over 
here, is coming to America within a month. 
If he looks anything like a lately published 
portrait of himself we should prefer not 
seeing him. But as the portrait was done 
by one of the new artists who affect a style 
whose chief idea seems to be trifling carica- 
ture, we conclude that the title has nothing 
in particular to do with it. But the people 
who really want to see George Moore do 
not covet his acquaintance for the sake of 
‘Esther Waters.’’ His ‘‘ Impressions and 
Opinions’’ is one of the most delightful 
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books ever written, and his articles upon 
art are the best things of their kind in 
England. He is one of the few men who 
realize that an essay is intended to give a 
clearer idea of its subject. He says what 
he has to tell in an easy, simple fashion as 
though he were talking. 

His ‘‘ Confessions of a Young Man ’”’ was 
more to be desired than ‘‘ Esther Waters,”’’ 
although the book is full of his ability to 
pose. He has some of Lord Byron’s fond- 
ness for posing as a man of peculiar tastes 
and ideas. 

He declares, for example, that he has 
never been to Fontainebleau, although he 
has lived in Paris for years. The fact that 
he has been seen there dozens of times does 
not alter his solemn asseveration. Mr. 
Moore says that ‘‘ Esther Waters’’ arose 
out of a paragraph he saw in a newspaper, 
which he chanced to pick up. 

‘* It’s all very well to talk about what we 
suffer from servants, but do not let us for- 
get what servants suffer from us.’’ Out of 
this the story of life below stairs grew. 

* * * * 

WE are to have a series of French lect- 
ures from Francois Coppée, whose books, 
in translation, are so popular in America. 
He will read from his own works, and 
doubtless tell more or less of his own ex- 
periences. It isthe fashion nowadays for 
foreign authors to come over to instruct us 
and take our generous payment for either 
what they have to tell us, or the pleasure 
we derive from looking at them. 

Coppée has had the most peaceful and 
uneventful of lives. His father was a poor 
man, a clerk in the war department of 
France. There wasa large family. Pres- 
ently the father died, and Francois, a boy 
of twenty, was left the head of the house. 
He, too, became a clerk. He worked all 
day, and wrote poems and plays in the eve- 
ning, amusing himself with an imaginary 
world. Madame Agar, a young actress, 
found his poem, ‘‘ La Benedictine,’ and 
recited it in society. It was so successful 
that one day, like some of his visions mate- 
rialized; she dropped into his life and 
asked him to write a play. 

‘‘There isa young débutante,’’ she said, 
‘‘ who appears with me at my benefit. I 
want something for us to play together.” 

For weeks the Coppée household was 
hushed while ‘‘ Le Passant’’ was written. 
It met with instantaneous success. The 
young débutante was Sarah Bernhardt. 

* * * * 

RoBERT Louis STEVENSON was very 

much interested in the Society for Psychical 


Research, and was in the habit of contribut- 
ing very remarkable experiences to its 
archives. He claimed to have in himself a 
dual consciousness. He would lie in bed 
when he knew that his brain was disturbed 
by fever, and fight mental battles with a re. 
bellious self whom he called ‘‘the other 
fellow.’’ This other fellow had fits of mad- 
ness, in which he desired to talk all sorts of 
nonsense. Sometimes he had his way, and 
made Mr. Stevenson very much ashamed of 
him. It was probably from these expe- 
riences that ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”’ 
grew. 

Stevenson was influenced by himself— 
or perhaps by this ‘‘ other fellow ’’—more 
than any man who ever lived. He was in- 
tensely subjective. He wrote ‘‘ Treasure 
Island’’ from a map which he drew and 
colored in water colors. He could not per- 
suade himself that the island had not a real 
existence. Scenes and incidents grouped 
themselves about it, and the story was told. 

* - “% * 


Zoa’s ‘‘La Terre’’ has just been read 
by his old friend Alphonse Daudet, and he 
has been inspired to write a novel with 
the scene laid in the same part of the 
country. Daudet takes real people for 
characters and imagines that he is writing 
a realistic novel. But he can no more help 
idealizing than Rubens could keep from 
seeing a scene full of color. The light of 
genius is in his own eyes. It will be a 
study in novel writing to see how differ- 
ently the two masters treat the same sordid 
and narrow minded people. 

Daudet’s son Leon has brought out a 
book called ‘‘ Les Morticoles,’’ which is 
one of the successes of the Paris season. 
Leon Daudet a few years ago married the 
granddaughter of Victor Hugo. He is not 
like his father, with that lightness of heart 
and charm of manner which no press of 
work could destroy; and the young wife soon 
found him a gloomy companion. Within a 
few weeks they have obtained a divorce, an 
easy thing in the French courts of today. 

* * ® * 


MARION CRAWFORD thus describes him- 
self, masquerading as Paul Griggs in his 
new novel, ‘‘ The Ralstons.”’ 

‘‘A man of letters and considerable repu- 
tation, who was said to have strange views 
upon many subjects, and who had about 
him something half mysterious. . 
Griggs disclaimed having had anything to 
do with modern Buddhism, But he had 
somehow got the reputation of being what 
people call a Buddhist when they know 
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nothing of Buddhism. As a matter of fact, 
he happened to be a Roman Catholic.’’ 

But the Roman Catholics are insisting 
that Mr. Crawford is not a goodone. He 
writes stories which they consider might 
bring discredit upon the church. One of 
his latest creations is an Italian nun who 
allowed a lover to burn a dead body in her 
cellas her own, and then eloped with him to 
Scotland. Catholic writers have severely 
criticised this story. What amounts to more 
in the mind of the general reader, it has been 
called a plagiarism. Somebody has hunted 
out an old magazine and shown the general 
lines of the same story. Mr. Crawford has 
an answer for both criticisms. The story was 
true. His aunt told it to him, and it was 
she who was the author of the old magazine 
tale. ; 
The Catholic church calls attention to 
George Parsons Lathrop and his wife, who 
was Rose Hawthorne, the daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, as the proper sort of 
literary Catholics. They are converts to 
Romanism of the last few years. It is not 
hard to imagine Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
daughter as a Catholic. He always carried, 
unconsciously perhaps, some of the feelings 
upon which that faith is based. The mys- 
tery of the soul appealed to him. 

* * * * 

THERE are three literary women who 
make large incomes by reading aloud from 
their own works: Mrs. General Custer, 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Mrs. Wiggin, whose 
successes have been mostly in juvenile lit- 
erature, has written some charming novel- 
ettes. She will soon marry and leave the 
public platform. 

Mrs. Custer has a delightful personality, 
fullof magnetism. She cannot confine her- 
self to the text when she reads, but is con- 
stantly interpolating. She is always more 
of a lecturer than a reader, and always inter- 
esting through her devotion to the memory 
of the daring general who was so cruelly 
murdered in the West. The memory of the 
days spent with him on the plains fills her 
life even yet. 

Mrs. Stuart reads before clubs and in 
private houses, receiving one hundred dol- 
larsan evening. None of these women has 
a manager or uses any formality in making 
her engagements. They go from one city 
to another when they are invited, gen- 
erally as the guests of friends. Mrs. 
Stuart reads from her dialect stories usually. 

* * * * 

THE founder of the Uncut Leaves Club, 

where authors read from their own unpub- 
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lished works, might be called a literary 
promoter. He founded this club, to which 
most of the New York authors belong, and 
has brought out several new people. There 
are two hundred members, and they sell 
six hundred tickets for each monthly read- 
ing. Some time ago this promoter took 
Madame Modjeska upon a tour where she 
read extracts from her diary, written as an 
actress. The combinations at the Uncut 
Leaves Club are sometimes unique. At one 
of the recent meetings, Mr. Goff, the new 
recorder, read unpublished pages from New 
York’s criminal life, after which Mrs. 
Stuart read ‘‘ Carlotta’s Intended.”’ 
x ® * % 

HELEN MATHERS belonged to a large 
family of brothers and sisters, and she has 
given some idea of her home life in one or 
two of her novels. She wrote ‘ Comin’ 
Through the Rye”’ in a fit of pique with 
her father, who had denied her something. 
He was a martinet in his household and the 
spirited young daughter depicted him in all 
his colors in her clever, amateurish novel. 
She sent it off to the publishers, and it was 
accepted, much to her surprise. When it 
appeared it made a good deal of a hit, and 
she walked about in an agony of fear lest 
her father should discover that she was 
the author. He did not learn it for years, 
however. 

Miss Mathers married a well known Lon- 
don surgeon, Dr. Henry Reeves, in 1877— 
two years after the successful appearance of 
her first novel. 

* * * * 

GEORGE DU MAURIER, who perhaps re- 
calls Thackeray more than any other 
novelist, has many of the tastes of that 
great master. Like du Maurier, the author 
of ‘‘ Vanity Fair ’’ was by inclination half a 
Parisian. He always spent his holidays in 
France, and would wander for days and 
weeks about its quaint old cities. He was 
never a methodical worker. He used to 
write his books on little slips of paper which 
he carried about in his pocket, taking out 
his unfinished manuscript and adding to it 
on many a London club table. 

One of the London clubs, the Travelers, 
declined to receive Thackeray as a member. 
The members said that they feared they 
might figure in some future novel. 

Sterne was one of Thackeray’s literary 
idols, and he followed the Irishman’s foot- 
prints in France wherever he could. 

* * * * 

THOSE who love the sensuousness of 
‘*Madame Chrysantheme ’’ and ‘‘ An Iceland 
Fisherman "’ will be glad to hear that Pierre 
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Loti has published a new book. It is 
written out of the experiences of an overland 
journey from Egypt to Jerusalem, which he 
made last year by caravan. He wasstrongly 
urged by the guides not to take the route 
he chose,on account of the risk of encounter- 
ing hostile Arabs. But Loti loves a strange 
journey. The beaten path has no attractions 
for him. He discovered that there was in 
Arabia a sect called the Senoussites, and 
that the cadi of the rebel Bedouins belonged 
to this mysterious order. Knowing men in 
all parts of the world, and of all conditions, 
he found an acquaintance who also belonged 
to these people, and the order’s sanction for 
his journey. His experiences, as he gives 
them in his book, are most interesting. 
He says that the manna which fed the 
children of Israel fell before his tent. It 
was composed of small, hard, white grains, 
something like wheat, with a very aromatic 
flavor. It is the dried fruit of a thorny 
shrub which covers the mountains, and 
which the wind carries for long distances. 

It has been generally supposed that Loti, 
the pen name of Julien Viaud, was taken 
from the Japanese word for violet, but this 
is not true. Thereis no ‘‘ L”’ in the Japan- 
ese language. Lieutenant Viaud himself 
says that it is the name of a Polynesian 
flower which Queen Pomaregave him when 
his ship was in her harbor. 

* * * * 

THERE has been no family whose peculiar 
exotic charm so deeply influenced a certain 
class of literary England as the Rossettis. 
We usually hear only of Dante Gabriel, 
with his poems, and his pictures which 
were painted -poems, and of his sister 
Christina, the poetess and the painter’s in- 
spiration. But there were four of them, 
each strikingly individual. Their father, 
Gabriele Rossetti, was an Italian whose 
revolutionary ideas compelled him to leave 
his native country. Like other political 
refugees, he found that English public life 
was a thing into which it would be impos- 
sible for him ever to put his finger, and he 
meekly took up teaching youth as a means 
of livelihood. 

He was a great student of the poets, 
and he had a theory concerning medieval 
verse. He believed that every line had a 
hidden and double meaning. He believed 
that Dante’s poetry was allegorical entirely, 
and that every character represented some 
party or sect. Coleridge, who was allowed 
to read his notes upon this theory, said 
that they far passed the bounds of common 
sense. 

His children took up the poetic side not 


only of written lines but of life. Their 
mother was a Polidori, whose father had 
been secretary of Alfieri, and whose brother 
was Lord Byron’s companion. She often 
sat for Dante Gabriel Rossetti, her face 
being most familiar to us as that of St. 
Anna in his picture painted in 1848. 

The eldest daughter of the Rossettis was 
Maria Francesca, who was as truly Italian 
as any of the family, and who became a 
standard authority upon Dante. The young- 
est brother was William Michael, the critic 
and poet, who is still living. 

* ce % 

In Louise Imogen Guiney we have an 
American poetess who is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. She has her little coterie of 
friends, but the busy outside world has not 
stopped to take her into its being as it 
eventually will do. She is not the sort of 
poet who needs the tricks of book making 
that are the introduction of so many of the 
verse writers ; she is one whose lines sing 
into your heart and brain. 

One of her friends has described her as a 
slight, blue eyed girl, delicate as a wild 
rose, elusive as thistle down. Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford speaks enthusiastically of 
her as a creature of heroism, of love, of 
music and laughter. ‘‘ She wasborn,’’ Mrs. 
Spoffard says, ‘‘when her scholarly young 
father, fired with patriotism, went to the 
war, and drum beat and sword flash are 
part of her being.”’ 

At seven Miss Guiney was reading Pope 
and Lamb. Her study is one of the most 
attractive of literary workshops. There are 
portraits of distinguished men on the walls, 
many of them given tothe poetess by mem- 
bers of the pictured man’s family. 

* * * * 

THERE is an editor of a ‘‘woman’s 
page’? in New York who has an unfailing 
rule: ‘When in doubt, write something 
on the marriage question. Women will al- 
ways read that.’’ 

Zola says that all the originality is written 
out. It looks like it when we see how many 
people have flown to the marriage question 
for material. If only the people whose pro- 
fession it is to be characters in novels 
would forget their sex now and then, and 
let something happen to them ! 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose ‘ John 
Ward, Preacher,’’ was deservedly popular, 
has dipped her pen into the pool that gets 
so much stirring up nowadays, and has told 
what she thinks about it in a novel called 
‘*Philip and His Wife.’? She argues to 
the general conclusion that the only way 
out of an unhappy marriage is through it. 
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Two lives once spoiled can never be put 
back where they were in the beginning. 
‘* Marriage is not a Result, but a Process,’’ 
she says on the title page. 

Mrs. Deland lives in Boston, in a charm- 
ing house on Mount Vernon Street, whose 
yellow oriel window is pointed out to 
passers by. Her girlhood was passed in 
Pittsburgh. She still possesses many of her 
own stories written in a youth that had not 
had time to learn to spell. 

* * * * 

Dopp, MEAD & CoMPANY, who have come 
to be strongly identified with all that part 
of literature which treats of literary matters, 
have begun to issue an American edition of 
The Bookman. A noteworthy feature is a 
department giving the relative sale in twenty 
cities for each month of the half dozen 
books most in demand in those cities. 
Rochester is boasting of being in the van 
for erudition on the first list, that for Janu- 
ary, which read as follows: 1, ‘‘ Trilby,”’ 
Du Maurier; 2, ‘‘The Manxman,’’ Hall 
Caine; 3, ‘Ascent of Man,’? Drummond; 
4, ‘‘ Social Evolution,” Benjamin Kidd; 5, 
“The Golden House,’’ C. D. Warner; and 
6, ‘‘ Borderland of Czar and Kaiser,’’ Poult- 
ney Bigelow. 

Commenting on this showing, the Ro- 
chester Post Express says: ‘‘ No other city 
reports the last book among the six most in 
demand; in only two, New Haven and 
Hartford, was Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution’ a 
popular book; and in one only, Portland, 
Maine, was the ‘ Ascent of Man’ reported in 
demand, and there it came fifth on the 
list. ‘Trilby,’ which heads our list, comes 
first on the list of twelve of the nineteen 
cities represented; though five places do 
not report it at all. These are Boston, New 
Haven, Hartford, Louisville, and St. Louis. 
In the first three, at least, it may be supposed 
that the craze has passed. ‘The Manx- 
man’ is on ten of the twenty lists—-for New 
York supplies two lists, ‘up town’ and 
‘down town.’ It was not, however, among 
the six most popular books in January at 
Boston, Buffalo, up town New York, or in 
the Western cities, whither probably its 
fame had not yet come. Warner’s ‘ Golden 
House’ is reported on the popular list of 
thirteen cities, and comes first in six. 
Curiously enough it is neither on the up 
town nor down town list of New York, the 
very place so carefully described—perhaps 
because its faithfulness offends. Of the 
books elsewhere popular, which Rochester 
did not buy in January, sacrificing them to 
books of learning, Hope’s ‘Prisoner of 
Zenda,’ leads, with a place on eight lists; 
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and Crockett’s ‘Play Actress’ comes next, 
with a position on seven.’’ 

This comparative sales department prom- 
ises to be a rather interesting index to the 
literary fashions of the passing hour. 

* * * * 

AND now they are after Dickens. Poor 
man, we all know that he had a sweet way 
of his own of showering semicolons on his 
pages, but here, all these years, there has 
been an anachronism hidden away—or 
rather boldly apparent—in the eighth chap- 
ter of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’’ which a reader 
of the Philadelphia Record has recently 
thrown into the glare of publicity. The 
Record prints the discovery in this fashion, 
with the subjoined comment: 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

‘‘Here’s a pretty go,” said that gentleman 
(Squeers) ; ‘‘the pump’s froze.” 

‘* Indeed!” said Nicholas, not much inter- 
ested in the intelligence. 

‘* Yes,” replied Squeers. 
yourself this morning.” 

“Not wash myself! ’’ exclaimed Nicholas. 

‘No, not a bit of it,’ rejoined Squeers tartly. 
‘*So you must be content with giving yourself 
adry polish till we break the ice in the well 
and can get a bucketful out for the boys.” 

AFTER BREAKFAST SAME MORNING. 

‘* Where’s the second boy?” 

‘Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,” re- 
plied a small voice. 

“To be sure,” said Squeers, by no means 
disconcerted. ‘‘So he is. B-o-t, bot; t-i-n, 
bottin ; n-e-y, ney, bottiney. Noun, substan- 
tive; a knowledge of plants, he goes and 
knows ’em.,”’ 


Sudden changes in the weather are by no 
means uncommon here, but we don’t break 
ice in wells and weed gardens on the same 
morning. 


“Vou can't wash 


*% * * * 

It has often been said that association 
with books is an education in itself. Even 
the train boy sometimes feels the intellec- 
tual stimulus of his professional acquaint- 
ance with the outside covers of the popular 
literature of the day. 

A correspondent tells of one of these 
dispensers of light bodily and mental re- 
freshments who offered him a ‘‘ new novel 
—by the last new French author.’’ The 
passenger glanced at the title page, and saw 
that the book was one of Balzac’s. 

‘* Did you say that it was a new novel ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir; just out.” 

‘‘The man who wrote it has been dead for 
forty years.” 

But the boy was equal to the occasion. 

‘* Pshaw!’’ said he, ‘‘this isn’t the old 
man— it’s his son.”’ 
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THE session of Congress that ended on 
the 4th of March was not productive of 
much that gratified the country; but one of 
its proceedings, at least, will win the gen- 
eral approbation of thoughtful and patriotic 
Americans. It made a larger appropriation 
for the navy than our marine service has 
received in any year since the war—a total 
sum of nearly thirty millions of dollars. 
Nearly half of this amount is to be invested 
in the construction of new vessels, includ- 
ing two first rate battle ships, six gunboats, 
and three torpedo boats. A third battle 
ship was authorized by the House, but the 
Senate declined to approve it. 

The building up of a powerful navy may 

now be regarded as a settled part of the 
policy of our government. It has opponents, 
both in and out of Congress, but the great 
body of public opinion undoubtedly favors 
it. That was an excellent reply that Mr. 
Talbott of Maryland made to the adverse 
plea of Dr. Everett, during the debate in 
the House, by quoting words spoken thirty 
years ago by Edward Everett, the Massa- 
chusetts Congressman’s father. ‘‘It wasa 
navy,’’ said the famous New England 
orator, ‘‘ that gave Augustus the empire of 
the world; a navy that carried the North- 
men from the polar circle to the coasts of 
France, to Sicily and Constantinople; and 
which made Venice and Genoa, alternately, 
the mistresses of the Mediterranean. It 
was her naval strength which prevented 
England from being crushed in the titanic 
struggle with Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; by which, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, she laid the founda- 
‘tion of her vast colonial empire on this 
continent, in India and Australia, and by 
which, even now, she belts the globe with 
the sovereign girdle of her dependencies, 
For territory situated on the seaboard, 
naval skill and strength are the indispens- 
able condition of national independence, 
safety, and power.’’ 

The report of the House naval committee 
cited such authorities as John Adams’ saying 
that ‘‘ the trident of Neptune is the scepter 
of the world,’”’ and Andrew Jackson’s em- 
phatic declaration in favor of a strong 
navy, in refutation of the argument that the 
maintenance of an extensive marine arma- 
ment is a policy contrary to American 
traditions. 

It is matter for wonder, not that the ad- 
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vantages of offensive and defensive strength 
at sea should be felt today, but that earlier 
generations do not seem to have realized 
them as fully. It may be set down as cer- 
tain that the United States will be one of 
the great naval powers of the twentieth 
century. 
x x eee 

THE Fifty Third Congress spent, during its 
two years of life, almost exactly a thousand 
millions of the public funds. It looks as if 
there was truth in the defense offered four 
years ago, when our legislators were accused 
of extravagance because their total appro- 
priations, for the first time in history, 
reached ten figures—that this is a billion 
dollar country. 

* * * * 

Mr. HoLMAN of Indiana, long famous as 
‘*the watch dog of the House,”’ is said to 
have summed up his thirty five years’ ex- 
perience at Washington with the statement 
that public life ‘‘doesn’t pay,’’ and that no 
young man ambitious of advancement 
should choose it for a career. 

Many a cynical sermon has been preached 
on the vanity of human aims, hopes, and 
efforts. ‘‘ Anthony,’’ says an old book of 
aphorisms, ‘‘ sought for happiness in love ; 
Brutus in glory; Cesar in dominion. The 
first found disgrace, the second disgust, the 
last ingratitude, and each destruction.’’ 
Mr. Holman may be said to have taken 
Brutus as his model, for the best years of 
his life have been devoted to the service of 
his country, with such singleness of purpose 
that even those who have not invariably 
admired his judgment have al ways respected 
his earnestness and integrity. And now, 
after half a lifetime in the harness, he 
shares the disgust of the Roman patriot who 
slew his friend rather than let that friend 
subvert popular liberty. 

Perhaps we may be justified, however, in 
regarding the Indiana Congressman’s remark 
as the expression of a feeling that was only 
transient—of a temporary depression that 
was but natural at the moment of leaving 
the scene of his life work. ‘‘ I have nothing 
to show for my long service,’ he is reported 
as saying. Later reflection may tell him 
that such a view is a little too gloomy. It 
would be an unflattering comment upon 
American politics were such services as his 
to be set down as wholly unrewarded. If 
they do not bring a recompense that cannot 
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be computed in dollars and cents, this must 
be an ungrateful country, and the host of 
its ablest sons who stand ready to serve it 
are making a serious mistake. 

*¥ * * * 

It seems as if the refusal of the New York 
constitutional convention to expunge the 
word ‘‘male’’ from the qualification of 
voters has been an influential precedent for 
the opponents of woman’s suffrage. Fol- 
lowing the failure of the movement’s advo- 
cates at Albany there came another defeat in 
Kansas, where a proposition to abolish the 
existing discrimination of sex was rejected 
by the popular vote; then a third in South 
Dakota, and a fourth in New Hampshire, 
where suffrage bills were killed in the Leg- 
islatures. And as we write there comes the 
news of a fifth in Massachusetts, whose law 
makers have taken the same _ position. 
Such a result is especially significant in a 
commonwealth regarded as one in which 
women are particularly strong, both numer- 
ically and intellectually. 

These successive reverses, however, are 
not likely to cause any cessation of effort on 
the part of the champions of the enfran- 
chisement of women, or any diminution in 
their enthusiasm for their cause. They are 
used to fighting an uphill battle. Failure 
to secure immediate compliance with their 
wishes does not seriously discourage them, 
for they are confident that time is on their 
side, and that their ultimate victory is 
certain. 

And in this view they have our most sin- 
cere sympathy and admiration. 

* * * * 

Mucu has been said both for and against 
the proposal, before the New York Legis- 
lature as we write, to introduce the lash as 
a punishment for certain classes of violent 
assaults. At first sight, the suggestion may 
appear, as its opponents urge, to be repug- 
nant to modern ideas of humanity. Its 
advocates, however, make out a very strong 
case on the other side. 

Those best qualified to speak upon the 
subject agree that the present penal laws are 
inadequate preventives of those most cruel 
and detestable of crimes—brutal assaults 
upon women and children. It is stated 
that these offenses are increasing in fre- 
quency; it is certain that they are too fre- 
quent so long as they are committed at all. 
The facts given by prison officials, chari- 
table workers, and others who come in con- 
tact with the lowest phases of city life, are 
too revolting to be cited. The main object of 
punishment is to deter from a repetition of 
crime; and experience shows that the de- 
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graded ruffians who make women and 
children their victims find no terrors in 
temporary confinement in a prison that pro- 
vides them, in many cases, with the most 
comfortable home they have ever had. On 
the other hand, there is nothing that they 
dread as much as the prospect of enduring 
the physical pain they are so ready to inflict 
upon others. The police records of London 
are quoted as showing that a particular class 
of assaults —those of the garroters— was 
speedily stopped by the use of the lash 
when ordinary means had failed. 

To the plea that the whip is a brutal in- 
strument of torture, a relic of the dark ages, 
the reply is made that whether it is more 
brutal than other approved means of punish- 
ment is largely a matter of opinion; that it 
justly fits the offenses it is designed to 
avenge; that serious diseases demand heroic 
remedies; and that it is really a demon- 
strated necessity if we wish to prevent a 
phase of crime that is unspeakably revolting 
and shockingly prevalent. 

With the restrictions that gord judgment 
will readily suggest, we think that criminal 
courts should be empowered to order to the 
whipping post such fiends in human form 
as the wife beater aud the child torturer. 

* * * * 

THE prospect of a really great public 
library for New York is one that we hail 
with satisfaction. We congratulate the 
trustees of the Astor and Lenox institutions, 
and of the fund created out of the property 
of the late Samuel J. Tilden, upon their re- 
ported intention to combine the resources 
they control. Their judicious and public 
spirited action promises to give the metrop- 
olis, for the first time, a worthy temple of 
literature and learning, an adequate center 
of reading and research. 

With the splendid foundation of the As- 
tor, the valuable collections and still richer 
endowment of the Lenox, and the ample 
addition of the Tilden fund, ‘‘ The Public 
Library,’’ as we understand it is to be simply 
entitled, will spring full grown into a mag- 
nificent prestige and maturity. It will le 
larger and better equipped than the fine in- 
stitution that Boston already possesses, more 
useful and influential than the great Con- 
gressional establishment in Washington. It 
will be the foremost library in America. 

* * * * 

A CORRESPONDENT asks us to name “ the 
five leading women of today in American 
literature.”’ The question is an interesting 
and a puzzling one. Comparisons are pro- 
verbially odious ; they are also difficult to 
make with justice. The list of American 
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women who have made their mark in liter- 
ature is a long one, and it is not easy to 
select five who are by common consent 
worthy of preference above their sisters. 
There are many more than five whom we 
could not omit without regret. 

By what standard, too, are the leaders to 
be selected? By the purely literary merit 
of their work, as judged by the most accom- 
plished critics? By their success in gain- 
ing popularity? By the influence they have 
exerted upon their generation? None of 
these tests is satisfactory alone. The first 
is too technical, the second too mercenary, 
the third too much complicated with exter- 
nal considerations; yet none can be entirely 
neglected. For example, we should certain- 
ly have to mention Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, women 
whose pens have potently contributed to 
the history of their country. We could not 
well omit an author who has scored the 
popular success of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett; nor those who have found such 
favor with the most critical readers as have 
Margaret Deland and Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. 

We have already given five names, al- 
though we have scarcely touched upon the 
subject. There are many other women who 
have won high honors in various branches 
of authorship. Especially in fiction is the 
roll a remarkable one, including as it does 
such clever novelists as Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, Miss Mary Eleanor Wilkins, 
Miss Maria Louise Pool, Mrs. Amélie Rives 
Chanler, Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
(Julien Gordon), Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
many others whose names will readily occur 
to the reader. 

There have been some allegations of a 
decline in the production of imaginative 
literature in America, but when we come to 
review the field we find it abundantly occu- 
pied—so abundantly that we hesitate to 
attempt the task of naming five women 
writers who stand above their fellows. 

% # * * 

THE recent deaths of Canrobert, the last 

marshal of France, and of Professor Blackie, 











the veteran Scottish scholar and author, re- 
move almost the last of the famous group of 
great men born in the year 1809. Charles 
Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes passed away before them; 
Gladstone alone survives, a patriarch among 
the leaders of the time. 

This has been called the day of young 
men, yet there are scores of septuagenarians 
who are prominent and active in practical 
and intellectual life. Here are a few of 
them, beginning with the youngest: Alex- 
andre Dumas, Governor Morton of New 
York, George Macdonald, Senator Sher- 
man, Goldwin Smith, Max Miller, Edward 
Everett Hale, Rosa Bonheur, Professors 
Pasteur and Virchow, Herbert Spencer, 
Susan B, Anthony, Queen Victoria, Signor 
Crispi, Senator Palmer, King Christian of 
Denmark, Justice Stephen Field, Russell 
Sage, and Sir Henry Parkes, the New South 
Wales statesman. 

Then we come to the octogenarians, 
whose ranks Bismarck has just joined. 
Among others who have passed their 
eightieth birthday are Verdi, the composer; 
Professor Dana, the geologist; the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts; Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, and ex-Senators Payne and Thur- 
man, of Ohio; two former cabinet ministers, 
Hugh McCulloch and Richard Thompson; 
and Pope Leo XIII, who is but two months 
younger than Gladstone. 

There are some nonagenarians, too—Neal 
Dow, the temperance orator; ex-Senator 
Jones of Iowa; Sir Patrick Grant, one of the 
soldiers who helped to conquer India for 
England; Charles Villiers, who has repre- 
sented Wolverhampton in Parliament for 
sixty years, and is past ninety three; the 
Bishop of Chichester; Sir James Bacon, a 
London judge, who is ninety six ; an Eng- 
lish admiral, Sir Lewis Jones, a year older ; 
and many others less prominent, both in 
America and Europe. Not infrequently, 
too, we hear even of centenarians who have 
still their share of worldly honor and toil, 
though there are no men of great fame 
among them. 

It looks as if modern life offers oppor- 
tunities to its hale and hearty veterans, as 
well as to its ambitious and enterprising 
youths. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Do not subscribe to MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE through agents un- 
known to you personally. If you do, you may find that you have been victimized. Every few 
days we receive complaints from people in various parts of the country who have subscribed 
to Munsey’s through some swindler, The subscription, of course, never reaches this office. 

DON'T FORGET VHIS.—LIf you will show Munsey's MaGazine to your friends and 
secure for us five new subscribers, sending us one dollar for each name, we will give you a 


year's subscription free for yourself for your trouble. 
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WE HAVE GOT THERE. 

We have reached the half million point. 
The pace began hot and ended hotter—ended 
ina rattling gallop. 500,000 magazines— 
tremendous! And all the work of eighteen 
months. What shall the future be ? 





A NEW VOLUME. 


Tuis Easter issue is the initial number of 
Volume XIII of MUNSEY’SMAGAZINE. The 
volume just closed has the distinction of hav- 
ing shown a greater gain—a vastly greater 
gain—in circulation than any single volume 
of a magazine in the whole wide world has 
ever had. It started with the October issue 
with a circulation of quarter of a million, 
and ended with the March issue with half a 
million. The increase in these six months 
alone, represents a larger circulation than 
that of any other magazine either in the 
old world or the new, while the total circula- 
tion of MUNSEY’s is in excess of the com- 
bined circulation of any other four maga- 
zines in America. 





A BIT OF HISTORY. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE began its life Feb- 
ruary 2, 1889, as MUNSEY’S WEEKLY. It 
came into a field over which the hand of 
doom hung blackly. The weekly publica- 
tion is no longer a factor in American 
journalism. Its death knell had already 
sounded when MUNSEY’Ss WEEKLY was 
launched. The publisher did not know 
this; he knows it now. The knowledge 
came high. The cost was one hundred 
thousand dollars, cash outlay, and quite five 
times this amount in various indirect ways. 
Briefly, this was the history of MUNSEyY’S 
MAGAZINE in its two and one half years of 
chrysalis stage. 

As a magazine, then, it started frightfully 
handicapped. Two years more of struggle 
with the figures all on the wrong side of the 
ledger,and then the real career of MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE began. ‘This was in October, 
1893. The four years and a half of fruitless 
effort—of persistent, stubborn application, 
without one rewarding ray of encourage- 
ment, were not wholly wasted, if wasted 
atall. They were years of training, in 
which the management got closer to the 
people—closer to the logic of the publishing 
situation. It had not been in the magazine 
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field very long when it became convinced 
that twenty five cents for a magazine (the 
figure at which MUNSEy’s then sold) wasa 
price not in keeping with the age. 

But the problem was, how could this 
price be reduced toa rational figure? Be- 
tween twenty five cents and ten there was 
nothing but a way station, and the way 
station idea did not appeal,to the manage- 
ment. It was express—lighting express—or 
nothing. 

In the concrete, then, the question was 
this: could a magazine of the best grade be 
published and circulated at ten cents a copy, 
or one dollar a year? That the price was 
right there could be no doubt. But innova- 
tions are always met with stubborn resist- 
ance—radical innovations, with contempt 
and ridicule. To force through to success 
such an innovation means nothing short ot 
bitter warfare—warfare on every hand. 

Among these obstacles to the successful 
publishing of a magazine at ten cents stood 
one that seemed absolutely insurmountable 
—the American News Company. This corpo- 
ration is one of the most powerful in Amer- 
ica. It has branches in every important 
city in the United States and Canada. It 
handled, and still does handle, with the ex- 
ception of MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE, the entire 
periodical trade of the country. It was ab- 
solute, and in its absoluteness said, in effect, 
‘‘No, no magazine of high grade can ever 
be sold in this country at ten cents.’? This 
was not the exact language used; but it 
amounted to the same thing when it said to 
the publisher that it would give him so 
much and no more for his magazine—a 
price so small that it was in fact absolutely 
prohibitive. This was the ultimatum of the 
middleman, 

“Is it for any one man, or any body of 
men, to say what we shall do and what we 
shall not do?’’ reasoned the management 
of MunsEy’s. ‘‘Is it the province of a 
single organization to name the price at 
which this great republic, with its seventy 
million people, shall buy its literature? 

‘*Ts it not the people who buy the maga- 
zines, and is it not for them to say what 
they shall have? Ifthe whole machinery 
of circulating periodicals combines against 
a publication, and the people demand it, 
are they not going to have it ?”’ 

This is the way the problem presented it- 
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self, and the management of MUNSEyY’s 
followed its conviction regardless of all 
precedents, all ridicule, all predictions of 
disaster. The result is the establishment of 
a right price for magazines—a price to 
which all magazines of large circulation 
must come, and the people are the gainers 
thereby. 
HERE IS THE SECRET. 

‘* How do you account for the success of 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE ?”’ is a question every- 
where asked. It is asked among publishers, 
in the club, in the home. It is asked of us 
every day. The secret is simply this: We 
are making a magazine for the people and 
at the people's price. 

The fact is, as we have said before, that 
there is scarcely a family anywhere to which 
money means so much—/en cents means so 
much—that it cannot well afford to ex- 
change ten cents a month for the art and 
the refinement and the pleasure that a copy 
of MUNSEy’s will bring to the fireside. 





WE WANT STORIES. 

WE want stories. That is what we mean 
—stories, not dialect sketches, not washed 
out studies of effete human nature, 1fot weak 
tales of sickly sentimentality, not ‘‘ pretty ”’ 
writing. This sort of thing, in all its vari- 
eties, comes by the car load every mail. It 
is not what we want, but we do want fiction 
in which there is a story, action, force—a 
tale that means something —in short, a 
story. 

Good writing is as common as clam shells, 
while good stories are as rare as statesman- 
ship. We get thousands of manuscripts, 
alleged stories, in which the ‘‘ story ’’ is not 
worth the telling—meaningless, flat, inane; 
and yet these ‘‘ stories’ are carefully, clev- 
erly told. They only lack one thing, and 
that is the story itself. This magazine has 
published far too many such stories. It has 
published them because we have been un- 
able to get better ones. But we have gone 
just as far as we are going on this road. We 
are going to stop, and stop short. After this 
issue there will be no more stories in MUN- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE unless they seem to us to be 
worth reading. We realize that a story that 
will interest one person will not necessarily 
interest his neighbor, but we feel reason- 
ably safe in assuming that a story of good, 
strong, human interest will appeal to the 
great majority of readers. 

Acting on this decision, we have gone to 
press without even a serial story in this issue. 
We went to press without it because we 
had none worth putting in. What we have 


done in the matter of the serial this month 
we shall do with the short story next month. 
But we want stories, both serials and short 
stories. We are ready to pay as high a 
price as any publication in the world for 
stories of the grade and character we desire 
for MUNSEY’S. In a word, price is no ob- 
ject. We want the best for MUNSEy’s, and 
the best we shall have, if money will buy it. 





THE MUNSEY WINDOW. 

A UNIQUE feature of the development of 
this magazine is the ‘‘ MUNSEY Window.”’ 
On the first day of each month newsdealers 
all over the land open their stores with 
their choicest window draped and decorated 
and devoted exclusively to the MUNSEY 
MAGAZINE. So far as we know, Mr. F. A. 
Easton, of Worcester, Massachusetts, was 
the first man to give prominence to this 
idea. It was on the February issue of last 
year that he tried the experiment, giving 
up his large corner windows exclusively to 
MUNSEvY’s. ‘This was the first time, we be- 
lieve, that any magazine in the whole 
history of the world ever received a like 
compliment at the hands of a merchant. 
It was a master stroke, and at once became 
a permanent feature with Mr. Easton. The 
success of the plan will be seen when we say 
that Mr. Easton is now selling two thou- 
sand (2,000) copies of MUNSEY’s a month. 
This is the number he sold of the’March 
issue, and his sales are still growing. 

Beginning thus, the MUNSEY Window has 
multiplied until today it is a regular 
monthly feature with the enterprising 
dealers throughout the United States and 
Canada. ‘‘ MUNSEY’s is a great business 
bringer,’’ is the expression of all dealers. 

Brisk trade appeals to the dramatic in- 
stinct in man. It sharpens his mind, quick- 
ens his ambition, and stimulates him to 
bolder action, and as the hundreds of cus- 
tomers flock in for MUNSEY’s, he sells right 
and left of other goods. 

Great is the MUNSEY Window. 





A BETTER MAGAZINE. 

A BETTER magazine is what we aim to 
make from month to month. We are 
spending more money for art, letterpress, 
and engraving from month to month. We 
are getting better press work from month 
to month. Weare steadily trending towards 
that magazine of our conception--the best 
magazine in the world. And when we 
reach this degree of perfection we shall 
continue to sell MUNSEy’s for ten cents. 
The price is right. 
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“Little Red Riding Hood.” 


From the painting by G. Ferrier. 





